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ONE: 
ROMANCE. 


brow was a little clouded, her lips com- 
pressed, and her eyes full of tears. 

“ Philip,” she said, abruptly, “do you 
love me ? 

“Do you doubt it?” said he, smiling, 
a little uneasily. 

Fixing her eyes upon him, she said, 

There is a more im- 
portant question, Philip. Tell me truly, 
do you care about Emilia?” 

He started at the words, and looked 


eager] 


more seriously : 


y in her face for an explanation. 
Her expression only showed the most 
anxious solicitude. 

For one moment the wild impulse 
came up in his mind to put an entire 
trus this truthful woman, and tell 
her all. Then the habit of concealment 
came back to him, the dull hopelessness 
of a divided duty, and the impossibility 

. 


explanations. How could he justify 


¢ 

1imself to her when he did not reall 
] If to | ] ] t 
, ; 


know himself? So he merely said, 
“Ves.” 

she is your sister,” he added, in an 

tory tone, after a pause; and 

d himself for the subterfuge. It 


zing how long a man may be 


rk’s Office 
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charming abode, whither a After all, it is a coarse practice. You 
were wont resort, and a_ agree with me, Mr. Malbone?” 

tl said Blanche, 

if you ’d rather 

a bore, 


al 
ral some 
damsel 
a mids] 
aid the sm 


‘ Ladies retiring 
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“ What ’s the matter, Emmy?” burst 
in Blanche. “ Are you under a cloud, 
that you don’t blow one?” 

“ Blanche, Blanche,” said her moth- 
“Mr. Malbone, 


this wild girl? 


er, in sweet reproof. 
shall I do with 
Such a light way of talking! 


what 
But I can 
assure you that she is really very fond 
of the 

men. I 


hl 


society of intellectual, superior 
} 
i 


tell her that they 


, . i 
, her most congenial associates. 


» than the young and giddy.” 


oiten 


u’d better b 


My esteemed parent 
tomed me i 
Lent, — champagne, or 
Herald, or something.” 

“he young men roared, and 


. sade j 
IcS made it 


i 
bl 


us Offer to drive hei 


If even more 


It 
it was n 
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Jones’s dog-cart was at the door, and 
always opened eagerly its arms to any- 
body with a title. 


XII. 
A NEw ENGAGEMENT. 


into 
x excited and 
He 
ithout its 
always partic- 
} 


Wii 


Ten days later ume 
Aunt Jane’s parlor, looki: 
gloomy, with < in his hand. 


down 


\ 


10ut 
> was wont to say, was 
ut a face, or a key 
— something incom- 


As usua 


’said Kate. “Go 


prepared us for some- 


hink it ”? rid 1} Y 
unk it so,” said Malbone. 
} 


ed to Mr. John Lam- 


hangs over young 
d ] 


avalanche. This L 


ill govern Emilia, which is what she 
needs.” 


* She will never love him,” said Kate, 





a, 
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“which is the one thing she needs. 
There is nothing which not be 
it} 


done with Emilia by any person with 


could 


whom she was in love; and nothing 
can ever be done with her by anybody 
else. No good will ever come of this, 


and I hope she will never marry him.” 
With this 


treated to 


unusual burst, Kate re- 
Hope. Hope took the news 
more patiently than any one, but with 
1 licitude. A worldly 
natural tendency of 
nce, but 
inybody that it 
} 


marriag 
the 
it had not oc- 
would come 


not seemed Emilia’s 


1 yet nobody 


1e looked at Jo 


-ambert was a millionnaire, 


1 
ind a widower. 
t had been 

hopelessness ot 


~} 


Sad ] 
nnas abundant 


ized women 
enjoyed h 


wspapers, 


F ate 


good 


was a 


ful. 
1 cn Ot erets mcr Aire 7 | 
fatiguing voice fa 
r, and her husband mourned 
rtily as sl 
> demis 
ighbor. 
childless, 
money, and he 
Having taken his pri- 
ncial education in New Eng- 
eraduated at tha eat busi- 


gr 
ness versity, Chicago, and then 
entered on the public practice of wealth 
in New York. 

Aunt Jane had perhaps done injustice 
to the personal appearance of Mr. John 


Lambert. His features were irregular, 
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but not insignificant, and there was a 
certain air of slow command about him, 
which persons call him 
He was heavily built, with 
a large, well-shaped head, light whis- 
gray, and a sort of 

His face was full 
| wrinkles, as if it were a 


made some 
handsome. 


complexion. 


slate just ruled for sums in long divi- 
sion, and his small blue eyes win 
anxiously a dozen different 


] ways, as if 
] 


they were doing the sums. He seemed 
to bristle with memorandum-books, and 
kept drawing them from every pocket, 
to put something down. He was slow 
of speech, and his very heaviness of look 
added to the impression of reserved 


1 All his 


progress, 


power about the man. career 
and 


his boldest speculations seemed securer 


the le 


in life had been a solid 


than gitimate | less 


Satay 
Beginning business 


il- 


€ momentum oO! : 

- had read a good ae 
ys, an l iad seen 
His private 
uined, he was equ 
rood sense 


had strong 


beyond his depth. He 
’ ] 


d 
l 


Europe a 
] 


1oOme Mm 
a few 
his friends. 


spent his money liberally for the 


things needful to his position, owned a 


yacht, bred trotting-horses, and had 
founded a theolo school. 
He submitted to th e and other so- 


cial observanc fi facue sense of 
duty as an American citizen ; his real in- 
terests lay in busi and in politics. 
Yet he conducted the two vocations 
on principles diametrically opposite. 
In business he was more honest than 
the average ; 


ception of honesty, for he coul 


in politics he had 


difference between a politician and 
other merchandise. 

ceeded in business, for he 
understood its principles ; 


roughly 
1 politics 





moment by of bliss. I king of railways 


self, and purchaser of statesmen, this man who 


elf 
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te m ly 


cents enterea 


feel as if I sideration of 


is t ain’t When Emi 


iin. | 
t 


a selfish feeling ) know there’s missed the whole 
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settled thing ; evaded all talk with Aunt 


Jane, and coolly said to Kate t 
no objection to Mr. Lambert, and n 


hat she had 
ight 
as well marry him as anybody else. 

“] not 


know,” said she. e no fancy for 


am like Hal, you 
love in a cottage. look well in 
anything that is not « I have not 
a fortune. 


One 


a taste that does not 
What is the use of love 


for love, 


marries 
and is unhap] 
money, 1 perhaps gets 
} 4} 


lare say Mr. Laml 


One 
marries for 
love after all. I< 
loves me, though I 
should.” 

“ I 


severe 


lear ne does,’ 
1 
i 


“ Fear? 


oO i] 
gruy, « 
T+ 5 
it Was ha 
} + 
Hope, but 
I 
seric mood. 
int 1 ' >» id 
IN Jane once le Sald, 


f t 7 ] 
that ny Oniy 


marrying 


1 " , : . 
good man. , 1 am ne a to 


“ But perhay 

“ Emilia,” 
such thing as happiness in a marria 
without love.” 

“ Mine 


answered. 


is not without love,” the girl 
“He loves me. It fright- 
g 


ens me to see how | 


muck ] . 1e 
much he ioves me. 


I can have the devotion of a lifetime, 
if I will. Perhaps it is hard 
it in such a way, but I can 
Do you blame me very much?” 

“TI cannot blame 
you so much, my child,” she said, “as 
if I thought it were money for which 
you cared. It seems to me that there 
must be something beside that, and 
yet —” 


to receive 


have it. 


Hope hesitated. 
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“O Hope, how I thank you,” inter- 
rupted Emilia. 
know I do about 


except just to buy my 


“Itisnotmoney. You 


not care money, 
and 
At least, I do not care about 


-_ 
ciothnes 
things. 
y 1¢ ] ] ] 


so iuch as he has,- 


, than a 
million dollars, only think! Perhaps 


- more 


they said two million. Is it wrong for 


1, just because he has 


me to marry hil! 


+} ? 
that! 


T 

love him, but O 

you about it. I 
think. I 


not so frivolo as 
to ado m) luty. I to make 


am you 
want 
so 


have been 


ld make me 
aly 

ied?” asked 
ing again and 


And t 


irs tocvether 
stairs togetner, 


wo 

yrought 

it into more sisterly near- 

the very thing that had seemed 
to set them forever apart. 


XIII. 
DREAMS. 


the period between 


and her marriage, 
sufferings over trous- 
lid not last long. Mr. 


y was the worst thing 


she 
“He should bring 


almana vith him 


l long C alls!” 


an to know when 
the days go by. ' 
Harry and Philip are here all 
> said Kate, the accustomed 


en 
eps 


is quiet, and Philip ke 


out of the 
* But I always 


way lately,” she answered. 
thought lovers the most 
inconvenient thing about a_ house. 
They are more troublesome than the 
mice, and all those people who live in 
the 
make less noise, yet you have to see 
them.” 

“A necessary evil, dear,” said Kate, 
vith much philosophy. 

“TI am not sure,” said the complain- 


wainscot ; for though the lovers 
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elessly separated from one whom 

i loves. Then, as he 

house 2, I shi 1 1e starry sky, something 

‘Have you a goo says to him: 1 can bear all these 

ition, loss of life, loss of 

are — ? If the tie be- 

' you thought, neither 
lly nor sin, 


ication ; 
ppiness 


n comes 


11 
all 


hurry to i 
concentrate 
day. Malbone, greedy 
drinking to the dregs a 


] 
could nave no to-morrow. 


re critica Sympathetic persons are apt 


ery refined emoti 


twoman = sume that every 


id t 


be ennobling. This is not tr 


like Malbone, volupt 

: 2 

He ordinarily 
much as Lord Russell 
i ' Spence’s 


unting for that sole purpose, 
chase when > sensation 
1e did not leave his more 
€ sO soon, it made him too 
indeed, when he 
had thus cau: is emotion, it 
j ind for a few m nts 
made him almost unhappy. This : he 
iked | yest of all ; he nursed the delicious 
degrada- pain, knowing that it would die out 

clear-headed Harry. soon enough, there was no = of hur 
in weakness,” said rying it to a close. t least, there had 
“A stronger nature may es- never been need for such patie 

cape it. Good God! do I not know before. 

how Petrarch must have felt? What 
sorrows life brings! Suppose a man 


1eht 


Except for his genius for keeping his 
own counsel, every acquaintance of 





e trouble. Some 


ing tender, ar 


or 
~ 


iCarly 


tual surprise, that s 
little brain for those 
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yn him the 
1€ Was half 


emseives 


st sooner or later 
is tongue s 


fu 


} ive * 
e they give. Love 
on then 
1 
ecalled tl 
| 


POSSIDIY, < 


tched 
t 


instinct 


and ever 


} + 
1antment, < 
universe appeared 
direction where her 


was out 


10 criticisms of 
lence. He ¢ yuld 
lien- ign himself lis reveries, and pur- 
hrough the wanderings of disease? su hem into new subtleti l 


1 


proportion as he seemed a 


had 


some dainty finge1 


evasion, as tl ] 


1e robin rev ler ne: lovely eyes looked through. L 
by flitting from it. so long and so often on that silent house, 
Yet there were times when he really y when the scorching sunshine 


ed to force himself into a revival of searched its pores, as if to purge aw 


1is calmer emotion. He studied Hope’s every haunting association, — or 
beauty with his eyes, he pondered on night when the mantle of darkness hung 


all her nobleness. He wished to bring tenderly above it, and seemed to collect 


his whole heart back to her,—or at the dear remembrances again, —that 
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legrees grew morbid, and . in enceforth, the house was 


"= 


‘‘Itis impossible,” aunte its floating traces of 


l 
himself, “that herself, visible or invisible, — from the 


in that room so. ribbon that he saw entangled in the 
window, dreamed on window-blind to every intangible and 
reflected herself in that fancied atom she had imparted to the 


) organize 
tom shape for 
out, a wraith of Emilia, 


relentless blinds. As 


‘more vivid, he saw the 


house, 
wan, restless, ider, lingering where 


ry nook 


ppy once. In 
the windy moanings of the silent night 
he could put his ear at the keyhole, and 
; ‘] ; 


le force of his imaginz could fancy that he heard the wild sig- 


w stronger da lay. nals of her love and her despair. 





iS annount 


e city 


have 
e to 
of the 


Oopin- 


] 1 } 

knowledge 
such matters sl mself so utterly 
at fault is of 


tion. 
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er is yet smaller, — 


indeed, 


and, of cour 


1? 
and hopeless 


eight or nine thousand species thz 
habit the globe, the 


proportion 


be very large of those which are suj 


posed to be exclusively insect-eaters. “ Birds of 
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| 


unciations against it, and thus you wo 


ind destructive charact pe: nd 


a bird to p at them. committee, wl 
Your fruit should have been gathered a very thorough inv 
when so hard that no bird could molest nately at the head of this comn 
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was placed J. W. P. Jenks, Esq. of Mid- 
an ardent and zealous friend of 


He entered 


dence of the highest authorities cited 
rofessor Jenks, — and, we may here 
upon his duties , their testimony is entirely corrobo- 
i alacrity and an interest, rated by that of others equally trust- 
completed them with worthy, — that the whole class of in- 
horoughness that reflect upon sects belonging to the genus of Bibio 
credit. The le isure ) is a ki 
year were devoted by this if not kept in check, exceedingly 
oO a careful roots of plants, fe 


r 4 
ot the su 


nown to fee 
nis 
plat 


Robins were 

both from the 

more rural districts 

and orchards. Begi1 

week in March, 18: 

tions were continued, 

frequen 

succet ding y¢ 
Confining 


portions of 


direct bearing 


1 
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re had pass¢ d over it. 


Why it did so 
conjecture, but we can 


11 41 
no one ¢ i then 


eive that just such consequen- 
from an undisturbed 


follow 
f these destructive worms. 


1 


investigations fur- 
in Ma 


Professor Jenks’s 

a ne these 
stomach of 
variety of insects, among 
beetles of 


1 
lars anc 


une 
ted 


14 Im Tu = 
taimost always 


rere deter 


ich ; 
in the 


 temptation’s way, rarely 


who reside 


fruit, but confer upon us 
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s testi- 
mony ; but this is ole story 
of Thus far we have only 
taken into our account the food of the 

We have said nothing as 
to that which they provide for their 


c 


for Professor Jenks’ 


not the wl 


So much 
he Robin. 


adult birds. 


young. This very importan 
i i Mr. Jenk 
» pe 


3° 
aiteren 


history S 
overlooked 1a] 
aware how r 
oung 
themselve 


1] 


ail 


birds to their J 
which ley eat 
eral rule, th yf 
as far as may 
and c ha 
tainly the Robin is no exce; 
And 
adult state feed 
eeds will be 
lglings, almost 


It 


hiefly of an 
even 
fou 


upon see 


enti 


fed, when fiec 


n insects. is this 


fact that enh 


r this cie 


iil Professor 
, +t 
A it 


: 1 
n¢ IS enough 


hat they dem 
consumed 


fc rty- 


more than 


Robir 


young 
‘cent of animal food 
ht in twelve hours, before 
nd that after he had 
‘ight was 
‘teen per cent less than the food he 
iad That absolutely 
roportion of food 


own weig 
began to ¢: in, ¢ 
eaten this amount his own we 
consumed. he 
large p 


Pp 


needed this 
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- 


was shown by his falling off 
while he had ) 


n weight 
fed 
on raw beef the young bird consumed 


less. Even when 


nea his own equivalent 


sating this al 


and a 


thirteer 


of his dail 
facts di 


of these 


cut-worms and ma 
cestructiv 
ever 
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were seen, the nestlings were fed un- 
til they left their nest entirely with 
the moths of the family of Agrotidida, 
or subterranean caterpillars, commonly 
known as cut-worms. ‘ 

Uy h lestructive 


's Ol 


character of 
g irdens 


urge. If any 


more in regard to 
we have space 


our 


to learn ther 


find their crimi 
in the p 


sive re] 
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asures for a thorough 


examination of their respective h 


4it 
l’s nest 


st hard by, where it no 

its eladdened the heart of one of 

have een resorted to. We do i ings 

not, therefore, possess same con- he Cat-bird is 
i r tl 7 sent experience of 


A 


services lee. A favor- 


and ¢ 


ttacked 


» offender was forthwith 


y, and in this condition 
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ent now, since the deadly rychnine 
places within the reach of his assassins 


a cheap, convenient, and sure means of 
exterminating his race, and the Crow is 
fast disappearing from our | 
We can reg urd 
nation of this | 


} 


plunderi 
oe ] rer ¢] lial 

ing’ wherever they alighted. 
woncer that in that part of 
the Crow was universally 
, - , ™ “ 7 } , vi 
piunderer and destroyer 


cestructivenes 


notorious to be disput 
deny that he will, whe 
opportunity, destroy tl 


young of the smaller 


kill young chickens. 
‘ges are but too true, and 


lisrepute. 


2s os 
IS a Dright side even t 


. - < . 
racter of the Crow, t 


as a whole tl 


or 
4 


inted 


. = } 
revented 


p! 
inexpensive ex- 
ling of white or 

across 
preventive. The 
its guard against traps, 

» venture within the sup- 

So, too, the soaking of 
water of distillation from 
of kerosene, for the 
reason effectually 
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' 1 — is a Fe te 
secures the sect EIN, legitimate result, 


he natural and inev- 
by the Crow. A kin ‘s, re- itable consequence, of our own acts. 
siding on Our short-sighted and murderous war- 
survive, has tried this ex; nent with fare upon the Crow has interruptec 
complete su n other j - nies of nature, disturbed her 
: | well - adj balance, and let loose 
upon i i i 
adequate 
eral increase. 
We might extend almost indefinitely 
idence of the I ractical value of 
birds as shown by facts, and instead of 
urticle compile a volume, giving in- 
the beneficial intervention 
ieties of birds, some of them 
r our most maligned species, 
of our rural interests. But 
will not permit. We can 
only very briefly refer in passing to a 
f inces upon which we would 


h. 


y dwell more at lengt 
measure- worm of the Middle 
so successfully driven from the 

York by the English 
but still ravaging the parks 
lphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 

vo very powerful enemies 

itive birds, which would 

able to keep them 

they themselves unmo- 

the Cedar Bird and 

Unfortunately, both 

of the 

one be- 

ps himself to our cherries, 

wuse he is accused of mak- 

having n ing free with our corn-fields at harvest- 
restrict 

increas- e canker-worm still riots in almost 

| possession of our or¢ hards. 

nds the area of its rav- 

»sses the loss of millions 

fruit, the growth 

f which it prevents. 

many native birds which would 

l keep down these pests, — 

oo, harmless and inoffen- 

the murderous gun 

destructive cat have 

it the t and de- so thinned their ranks that they are 

Yur more intelligent farmers, now too few to cope with the worst 

irefully studied out enemies of the orchard. Yet there are 

this unusual insect growth, powerful auxiliaries whom we might call 

1 themselves that itis the in most effectually where circumstan- 
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their numbers 
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already many conclusive and satisfac- 

results. His studies and obser- 
vations have demonstrated several 
general laws bearing directly 


ed rather than attempted to prove 
birds may have their intrin- 

often demonstrated to us 
», when we have slain our 
and miss the services they economic value of birds in 
> would say, tions to man and his interests. 
ur expe- These are, that the same species of 
taught _ birds ges its food according to its 


tl very nearly 


mpé nsated 


ts which 


inevit- 

stu- 
it wo 
ithout 
Srom the 


J - 





SHAKER. 


before me, my reward has 
n 


j -en with me. I am satisfied 
with the continued realizations of the 
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prophetical spirit within, —of the < and peace of mind; for if there was one 
stract principles that have been my thing more than another that | hated, 
inner life. it was school-books and an English 

My father’s family were of the mid- schoolmaster, with his floeei 


die class in England. They were long- clivities. I was then about 


Sa! 


lived, my grandmother reaching the 
advanced age of one hundred and four, nceforth my lot was cast wi 
and my grandfather approaching one ncle and aunts at Chadwick Hal 
hundred. My father, George Evans, eaky Hill, the scene of one of Crom- 
was the youngest of twelve children, I)’ 
and died comparatively 
sent into the gli 
Sir Ralph Abercrombi 
expedition co-opera 
under Nelson, and 
in the service. 

My mothe 
above, so t 


perpetua 


was 
shire, Engl 

The fir 

be of 

anthrops 

was relati 

side, whom 

that I had always had 
memory one thir 
account I 


remem 


arms of an 


mother 

her re! ti es sent m h di t yntent, eading al tua ins t] > veg- 
Stourbridge, » there w me tab] and frui and of these there 
two ree 

tion the ma 

of the poorest holar in the school, 

which effected ny lease from the 


school-room, t ny great isfacti 
1 i m, to my ¢ Salistaction 
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together with those wh« 
rs, were all my school 
stresses, and the servants 
ar friends, for 


ce, 


I did not 


previc yusly 4 


1estion to me, whi 

: “ Frederick, will you go to 
i hese men (who are your 
ier), or will you stay with 
go to America with my 


r,” was my reply, and 


I was soon “ fixed off, 


to 


ll, 


Car 


olic), 


- 


417 
ool. This was 
ittained 


my 


hy, and liked 
work ; be cnew my letters, 
d not 


Amer- 


self, and 
lucation ; 


were 


I. was, 
so far as | 


know (exce] 


roll of Carrollton, 


fidel 


in 





papers 


As : 
41merica, 


1 


oe ankrupt la 
A lien of the laborer 
n work for his wages. 
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od; for it is a truth that “the 
is father to the man.” 


1 


xamplk and econ- 


Hall was 


> & 


practise 


} = of uy 
scenes Oi my 





“7; }> 
WHAREY. 


about the y 


irom 
were 


nowever 


pu 
l 


minis- ire strangers 


ISCOpa ng Ss, 
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nk of the Western 
le and pleasure. 


people with- 


oratitt 
Tacit 


= 
ied, and -cCame 


swei 


nhil herc 
yNUOSsSOphers, 


were 


cau 
Communities 
six different 


1 


cd with the 


to found 


tates, 


opinion 


for 
= v* and was de- 
tion, and to 
a suitable which to 
start. his ne we had in New 
Robert 


uted to trave 


I 
find t 


York 


cience, and 


great lights. 
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nth of June 
ffice in Mount Leba- 


T 


ed to the North House 


, 
how extremely reluctan 
~ +1 sen _ 
their Gogmas 
> or common 


careful as to wl 


ere anathemas sup] 


ing, proof, 
I 


ited and denounce 


rms than | 


indignation, and 


} | 
irom 


xd revealed 
against” falsehood and evil, in all their 
multifarious forms. 
I found here one brother, Al 
who had been a Quaker, then a Social 
and whose house in Philadelphia 
been the head-quarters of Communists 
and infidels; a man of standing, in a 
the known relations of life; he was 
brother indeed, and a father too. 

I have stated that I was a Material- 
to some it may be interesting 


. jes 
ist; ana 





to know how I w 
it was 


nor Dy 


Spiritualism 


mental, rational, 
I snew that 
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intelligences not clothed in what I had 
called matter were present with me, 
reasoning with me more purely and 
logically than hitherto had any intelli 
gences in the body ever done, or than 

mortal man or w has 
visitation 
to me continued till about 


yman 


since. This first 


morning, having 


net, to repletion, by 
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evidence addressed to all my senses, 
powers, and faculties of body and mind ; 
and I said to myself, “It is enough” ; 
and from that moment 
tions entirely 


as a 


the manifesta- 


ceased ; thus adding, 
that in- 
perfectly under- 
stood all of my mental processes, had 


another proof, 


rs, who 


me in charge. 
Among the 
selves, I 


peop! 
I I 


had, for th 


religionists who were also rationalists, 

ready to “render a reason for the faith 

and hope that was i m” ; and who 

ill LV y tested 

j ules of logical ratioci- 
nation. A 

; a Materiali 


to velievers, “ If 


y could appeal to me, 
did the Nazarene 
unl ye believe not 
(and the validity 
‘b 2 very works 


my 
words ” of my argu- 


heaven and r lives and actions, 
as logical sequences, were inconsistent 


them: 
profess to believe, 
my time to a preparat 
Here, however, was 
by the 
1 


world, doing very 


‘heir whole life was a religious one ; 
their temporal, 


ywer, and a Moth- 


* goodness and love 


h in Divi 


tee! 


the woman 


T heo- 


retically, I was just as ready to believe 


the one as the other; especially when, 
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in the prese 
found the | 


+ 


il, a@ 


“works ”’ ; 
joyed “ freedom of 
of all lands, and “1 


wif 
Cadcs 


Community 


there 


tween that God and 


supposed 


were tl 
and very 


had 

dress« 

ing faculti 

that they received 
upon w 
important business 
safely depend, 


think of believing the I 


in the former case 


lentical, and tl 


rel 


sib 


4 BS 772 
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er record of what men and women (w 


ho 
possessed no more nor better faculties 
lark ages 


erstitio in 
erstution, in 


' } } 
nd sup 
n Su] 


heard 
neard, 


or said, 


women, < 
n ti 


in nothing 
igion 


re 


ut 


from light. 
=? | ? 
ynths 


-) 
ri 


a more incomprehe 
change could not have 
th i 


alee 
ranks. 


in 


- } ~ 
1y apparent dceiection 


fore As soon as my arrival in the city was 
: j ' ) 
le or any oth- known, there was a gathering at 
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the 
older men than 


brother’s office, when room 


i was 
well filled with many 


myself, and those to whom I had looked 


} 


uperiors in knowledge and 


~+1 
rentie- 
to listen, 


did speak ; 


> an account of 


AO 
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Robert Dale Owen at the Hall of Sci- 
ence. At its close he remarked: “I 
will come up to New Lebanon and stay 
a month ; and, if I find things as they 
a Shaker.” 
time all of them 


Who 


now appear, I will become 

In course of 
came Spiritualists. sowed 
seed ? 

I joined myself to the order, and be- 
came a Shaker. I have now had thirty- 
eight years’ experience, and feel “ sat- 
isfied 
his people to me. I 


” and 


with the goodness of God 
ined a de- 


h ave 

gree of victory oyer se/f, which causes 
my peace to “flow and 
which fills me with 
seekers after trutl 


ness, whoever and wherever they may 
be. In Part II. I propose commencing 
My 
, Wt. Lebanon, 


my Autobiography as a Shaker. 
address is, 7. W. Evan 


County, 


inclines, 
ea 
PICACLS, 


ana speckied 


KIea, 


female satyr from the t 


bramble 


gf” over 


and 
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Here, under rankling mulleins, dwindle 
The borders, hidden long ago; 
Here shoots the dock in many a rusty spindle, 
Ow. 


I 
And purslane creeps bel 


Y 
} 
i 


1s 


ild, and vainly sweeten 
¥ grass; 


e threatens 


and of ravage, 


nton joy. 


no mountain hollow, 
s growth may be: 
ls have room to chase and follow, 


and free. 


e attempts revenges 
unto toil ; 


life with loathsome changes 


soil. 


| 7 
olesome 
bitter juice ; 


scent, from fruits the 


Once having broken ground 
The virgin sod can plant 
The soil dem inds his s¢ rvice 
' 


And God gives sun and rain! 


; forever, — 
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A STRANGE ARRIVAL. 


etsy Jane, of New ven, ing ends of rope, flutter and snap from 


bound for Jamaica, the remaining yards. he caboose is 


specimen of the old-f 
appears a_ place stock Yankee than “C 
ed, jerked, Glover,” let Fair Haver 
ssed upward. and brag of her handiwor 


t,as if secure from competition. It passed 
thittotheir understanding how he could be so yel- 

crawls slowly low, so sandy, so flaxen, after thirty 

i had _ years of exposure to sun, wind, and sea. 
tanothermoment. You How it that pulling at tackles in 

iles away, that the uth had left his shoulders so 
topmasts, and tha int, his chest so hollow, and his 

trouble. limbs so lean? We must conclude 
ingsappearevenworsethan that Captain Glover was Yankee all 
forty horses and mules, which through, and that his soul was too stub- 


si1] 7 
nilis oi t 


ing transported for hard labor born for the forces of nature, beating 
he West Indies, them in their struggle to refashion his 


n drowned at their fastenings, physique. 
»verboard by the sailors, dragged But tough as was his individuality, a 
verboard by the billows. Short, frayed due proportion of it had melted into pa- 
tatters of canvas, and loose, unstrand- ternity. As he looked at Mary Anne’s 
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round, blond face and ringlets of drag- 
was evidently think- 
Lord! 


’ was the all- 


gled flaxen, he 
ing mainly of her peril. “O 
what made me feich her 
P} 


absorbing thought of Phineas Glover. 


The girl, eighteen years old 
was 
plicit trust in a father, and she returned 


perhaps, 


still childlike enough to have im- 


his gaze with a confiding steadiness 


which enhanced his trouble. 


“Pumps are played out, Capm,” 
i hoarse 


tone of an 
“The 
We 


said the mate, in the 
} - | 


over-fatigued and desperate m 
rig will go down in two hour 
must take to the boat.” 
’s lucky we had one stowed away,” 
replied Glover, and paused to meditate, 


his eyes on the waves. 
“Shall we get 
her ?” as 


her 


tient at 
“ I 


away,” 


? hl +1 + 
wish we hi the masts 
sighed the captain, after 


“ If we had 


an- 
other pause. n’t, 1’d make 
sail.” 

“* Make sail to Davy Jones’s locker? 
I tell you we see the Dutchman last 
night. More ’n one of us see him.” 

“1 seen him,” said the cook, with a 
deprecatory gri ‘An’ 
my.” 

“ Ordinarils ’t mind 
ries,” continue 
you see | 
you see that something 


I 
’ 
i 


mon has been afou 
Opinion is that it |} 
yet. Anyway, Dut 
Dutchman, this bri 


brig 
; 


is settl 


Mr. Brown. 


t I I 


Them 
She 
water’s edge, mebbe, but 
she won’t go a " 

“ Now look ere, Capm. 
one, don’t want to resk it.” 

“Ne r Mg 
in a more huml ack cook. 

“ Wal,” “] 
sha’ n’t put my daughter in a boat, in 
this sea, a from land. 
She an’ I'll stay aboard the brig. If 
you want to try 
don’t say nothin’ agin it.” 


 & 2 k 
“1 don’t believe it, 


staves an’ bar’ls is a fl 
"ll go to the 


atin’ « irgo. 


struck in tl 
le tone, the 
decided the 


1e sailors, and, 


] 1 


] 
D 


captain, 
thousan’ miles 
the boat, try it. I 


] 


) 
A brief silence, a short, earnest dis- 
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cussion, and the thing was thus settled. 
The boat was dragged out of the hold 
and laur 


Tl 
ched ; two or three barrels of 
provisions and water were embarked ; 
the crew, one by one, slid down into 
little 


to leeward. 


the craft; presently 


Phineas 


it dropped 


and 


away Mary 
Anne Glover called to the adventurers, 
», if you find help,” and 


them a sad farewell. The sea- 


“Look us u 
1 


waver 
men rose from their seats and returned 
A little sail 
of the boat, and it 
] 


ouraging cheers. 
the bow 
and falling, towa 
Night down 
| 


Sti 


came 
but 


, waterlogged, 
het 

better a 
said Captain 


tell ye them boys had 
ht hung by us,” 
Mary Anne, as they sat on 
upper steps of 


looked down 


I the gangway and 
upon the water swashing 
bin. “She hain’t settled 


about the ca 
last two hours. 


The’ ain’t 
founderin’. [ 
Noah’s flood could 
n’t founder them staves an’ bar’ls.” 
r! I wish I was in 

Haven,” blubbered Mary Anne. 
could 
] 


+ 
ul 


a hair in the 


wer QO’ 


Fair 
“i I 
only git back there, I’d stay 
1ere. 

»,” returned the 
“ Why, 


> 


. 1 
‘Come now, cheer u 


T 
I 
is best to smile. 


. 1 
ier, doing | 


*°ve been a sight wus off than this, an 
come out on’t 
a flyin’. La 
to swim ashore on a mule,—swum a 


with the stars an’ stripes 


> time I was wrecked, I had 


iles in three days, with noth- 


the mule’s ears, — an’ as 
sho! Tell ye that mul 


a kicker. A drove o’ sharks was 
after us, an’ he kicked out the 
on ee ee 


boodle of ’em. 


Stands to could n’t sleep 
much.” 
“O pa! ‘ou do tell 


é 
I sh’d think you ’d 


such stories ! 
be afraid to tell ’em 
now.” 

“ Wal, you don’t b’lieve it. 
learn. Tell you, 
home, youll b’lieve things you never 
Why, I got a new 


an’ b’fore you 


b’lieved b’fore. 


wrinkle no later ’n day b’fore yesterday. 


Many strange things ’s I’ve seen, I 
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Flyin’ 
rhat the men 
s they 
in him. 
our 


b’lieved till 
You heard vy 
him 


never now 
Dutch 
said. 


did. I’m 


man. 
Wal, I 
oblee ged to b’lieve 


right up 


Saw plain 


I sighted him comin’ on 


’s straight in the wind’s 


He run up till 


larboard bow, 
eye ’s hi could steer. 


he was a cable’s length from us, an’ I 
to hail him, w 


Kind o 


was out hen he 


jest al 
disappeared. down, 
I could n’t s 
min 


vent up or 
Anyl 

there.” 

iptain Glover 


which. iow, next 


tute, he was n’t 


Thi 


suc h earne 


spoke with 
put 


1S time € 
tness that his teed 


th at | 


fait j 
"© pa wish you would 


*T¢? 
never 


s awft 
mind it, 
father. 


harm 


me so,” she whimpered. ‘ 


‘Lord bless you! 
Mary Ann 
The critt 


allowed 


hirruped the 
all the 
’Tain’t in his pea- jacket 
> has. That’s 

helm and put 


( 
’s don he’s 


to do wi jest the 


reason W out 0’ 
sight. now, we’ll have sup] 
' 


recxon 


knock it prostrate 


hrough telescope. 
under 
with 


were encrusted 


vith treasure. He 
+ so fast around the world 
alw 
of 
moonbeams, and his 


When 


first words 


was 
out 


y ] f 
Vas made OI! 


favs 
ht 


rot ic 
slgnt. 


FOU 


of a rainbow. 


1 
end 


d ayli cht ; the 


he urd 

fal, if that ain’t the 
hat ever I did see! 
and steadying 

paternal 


from her her 
Dutchiest Du 


were, 
itch- 
Leaping up, herself 
against the 
looked 
waters. 
world ? 


shoulder, she 


now gently he: 
witchcraft i 


slept a 


there 


they hundred 
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years in a night, and slept backward at 


Not for two centuries, not since 
Hendrik Hudson and De 
Ruyter, had earthly ey 


that ? 
the days of 
es beheld sucha 
sight as now bewildered these two hu- 
man from Fair Haven. The 
the most improbable 
ipm Phin Glover 
ays astern by the 


oy sters 
wildest fancies, 
invent of C: 
left a long w 


ions were 
spectacle 
before him. 
“T never see the like,” 
forgett need of re 
‘Dunno whether it 
The’ wa 
nee junk brought to New Y 


ing his 
wonder. 
man or a Chinaman. 


a mite like it.” 
Here he 


he was a shipwrecked unfortun 


burst into a 


1embered that 
ite, and 


suddenly ren 


te Be 
series of yellings, 


emphasized by wavings tarpau- 


int, 


righ 


den, with a perfectly 
aa 


bya Loity y forec astle, and 


bt it stumpy masts supporte¢ 


the yards of four enormous square a 
sh rt and 
Two 


while a third irly 


mast, si oe iz 
tl 


slender, r from near the till 


short 


se 
jibs ran down to a bows] on which 
pointed upward at an 
degree S. 


around with bu 


angle of forty-five 
Two monstrous tops, fenced 
look “like tur- 
whole pompous 
pain 


ted 
or s 


lwarks, 
rets on stilts. The 
lifice was 


red, with a wide streak 


panes eC brig] 


low. 
It seemed to swarm with 


men, 
} 


they were all in strange, old-fas hice ned 


costumes, as if they were revellers in 


a masked ball, or wax-figures escaped 
hats 
and high-colored jackets and knicker- 
and long 

the shrouds, 
curving de 
pug-nosed bowsprit 
poop 


out of museums. The queerest 


breeches stocking 
down 
the 
the 


castle-like 


bocker S 
3 
went up and and 


glided about ks, and 
stole out 
On the 
men in richer vesture than the others, 


hats showed plumes of feathers. 


on 
stood three 


whose 





pmate, tell a 


I 


Where upon 
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ave voyaged time sailors fell back on their old-time 
urning to Am- oars; in two minutes they were mount- 
ing j ¢ Dutchman. 
If Phineas and Mary Anne Glover had 
| d into the Tower of London or 
f they could 

curious 


i 
C 


and am re 


sides of the Flyin 


‘ 1 +} ir 
tea their 


pin’ up 
ke sle 
t each oth- 


ouses. 


use, I s’pose e il 
g hun . But 


along, ’n allow me somethin’ for ’em.” he’ s discipline among ’ Tell 


provisions, thougl 
provisions never fail,” returned » the’ was mighty ceremonious to the 
Captain Van Libergen. “Come.” skipper an’ mates. Must allow ’em 


They stepped into the boat; the old- that credit. ‘The’ was discipline.” 
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Glover 
e was conducted 
: a 
i lying Dutchm: 
ue, — the 


. 1 >] in 
carved Oaken Waln- 


oard of 


like 


lat seemec 


same gracioi 


11 
( ur 


and the other two H 
; torht ] 7 


r see a more ious 


r 
manhandle a blessi 


had a mo 


ntance, 
command- 
of a celebrated « heese, 
had partaken of in lager-bier 
came to the aid of his memory ; 
found it convenient, during his 
sea-wanderer, to 
address Arendt Van Libergen as Capm 


Limburgher. 


stay on the famous 


[April, 


eal was served by dark mer 

apparel, whom Mary Anne 

took to be “some kind of niggers,” but 
whom her father guessed to be “ Las- 
” In place of tea and coffee, there 
pain, taken perhaps 

me captured galleon. The 


clo- 
had 
even 
Haven. U1 
out 


Captain Glover 


like before, not 


alarmed 


1 dont 


beyond his 

Ul eis icse of 

surrendry of Brussels 

rted mutinies of 
fr armed 


irom endeavoring 


draw some information or 1ese sub- 


jects from the < subjective, 
and 
into 

ledged 

in Dutch 

> chance of late 

at the spapers. And when they 

spoke of the’ Prince of Parma, William 

of Orange, Maurice of Nassau, the Earl 

of Leicester, and Henry of Navarre, he 


ne was 


“ft 


not making things 
very clear to them in asserting that 
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those old cocks were all as dead as 


General Washington. This statement, 
however, produced a painful impression 


upon his auditors. 


“ Dead!” sighed the beautiful lady. 
“Then others also have passed away. 
we only to find those we love in 


ourselves ?” 
Van 
term of 


e signal 


Captain 


d has preserved us on 
we could repent of our great 
ae 


s, when the expjation is 


+] ll endde _ 
ilso shall suddefly cease 


shipmates, if 
left Amst 


’ve been 

I heerd of. 
years out 0’ si 
’d ruther live 


words were translatec 


| 
covered 


, “ All 


Van Vechter, she 


> with her hands, moaning 
all dead !” 
it was thus,” sighed Arendt 
; “and yet I weakly 
t might be otherwise.” 
hain’t log, 


’ demanded Phineas Glover. 


} 


you kep’ no 
could we believe it?” replied 


“How could we be- 


were even as the Ever- 

‘“‘ Everlasting Jew? Wandering Jew, 
s’pose ye mean. Wal now, Capm Van 
Limburgher, I ‘ll what it all 
You ’re the Flyin’ Dutchman ; 


in tell ye 
neans. 

s just what you are ; now take my 
word for it, an’ be easy; I’ve heard of 
ye often, an’ dunno but what I ’ve seen 
ye. 


sailors ; an’ on the whole I’m glad I’ve 


You’re monstrous well known to 
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come acrost ye; though seems to me, 
’t wa’ n’t quite han’some to sink the 
Betsy Jane; that is, unless you was 
under some kind o’ necessity 0’ doin’ 

ir; you’re the Flyin’ Dutch- 


t 


bet your pile on it, if you’re a 
in’ man.” 

“ But what in the name of thunder is 
it all for?” he added, after a moment 
of curious and puzzled staring at 
famous wanderer; “ what n 
flyin’ round, sinkin’ s 
the wind’s eye, an’ raisin’ 


erally? Why 


Tell ye the whole United 


don’t 
States would 
turn out to give ye recept 


ye lecter! The Ledger 

hundred thousan’ dollars for y« 

hy, written by your own fist. 
in five years. 


’ cruisin’. 


mnity 
creat criminal.” 
Betsy Jane, 
in,” muttered Glover, in i j 
the elbow from Mary Anne. 
“You shall hear our tale,” 
tain Van Libergen, si 
doo servants to lea I 
“ Sh’d be delighted to pi 
papers,” observed our countryman. 
“ The Palladium or the Journal would 
ither of ’em snap at it.” 


“T was mad to be rich,” be 
Flying Dutchman. 


not for its for 


luxury, but 
Sometimes, in the 


its power. 
my 
toward ther is I « sped 
»wards other men as I grasped 
at gold, it that 


day a fitting retribution would descend 


nid 7 
midst Ol 


hard- 
ness 
occurred to 


me some 


upon my head. A voice within some- 


times whispered, ‘In that thou art liv- 
ing for thyself alone, thou art denying 
Him who died for thee ; an appointed 
hour will come when thou wilt be sub- 
jected to a last trial; and then, if thou 
choose the evil, thy punishment will be 
great.’ 

“ Yet I continued covetous and piti- 


less, and I made these men who voy- 
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This vessel tempest to tempest we have flown, al- 
ways, always beaten by opposing bil- 


o tran 
Stra! 


dened 
the truth 
ment. Alas 


oit 


were stral 
* Another 
vitness all wrecks 
sea. Wherever a vessel w 
| : f 


1 ' 
nowiings Of Waves and 


amid } 

sailors, thither we were borne at the ‘gre 4 pul lic, the United 

speed of lightning, always in the teetl erica, — dunno’s you ever heerd of 
of gales. No struggling and crying o —has had some such dealin’s. We 
desperate men on the ocean for near run alongside them poor niggers: we 
three centuries but what these eyes ight ’a’ helped ’em an’ sent ’em to 
have seen and tl -arce heard F 1 ] ’ civilized ’e - |} ill we did 
aave seen and theseears heard. From _ school an’ civilized ’em; but all we di 





val, 


é 


Strange Ar. 


jually. her 
portance of tl e} d ‘the woes of 

Fair Havenisthe these fated rapidly risen 
into love as she had watched from day 


very hub an’ centre an’ stronghold of 
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to day the noble 
Arendt 


treas 


and mournful 
Not 


his 


beauty of ibergen. 
for 


galleon 


all the were in 


nld she have crasped f 
would she have grasped for 
od 8 : . Cha 
greea i ) > one 


stood up- 


med with tears, 


r doomed being 
doomed |! ing. 
- 3 he gave her 
y | 

selected 


pearls and placed 


} 
i1¢c 


One of her tears 
‘Tha 


wen 


murmured, ‘ 


a a 
They now 
) 
Glover’s numerous pocket 
‘ old-d ust and 
> 
} 
i 


stuffed with 


Anne be 


f gales, st 


she is like 


: ; 1 
cepencence the 


but she 


upon 
ite breezes 


to 


d with fortur 
as 


is bound home 


is favore 


and a smooth se she seems know 
that at 
On morning — 


on 


y morning 


n’-houses, — the 
e€ Methodis’ yn’ 
Take the 
ind it all rigl 

out to 
‘ ‘ 


— ye. See all your 


meeti! 
the Con- 
eregational. 


word of an old 


1 


1 yr , , 
lor, you it ashore, an 


everybody shake hands 
an’ fam- 
ly before night, Miss Van Vechter.” 


“Will the dead arise to greet 


friends 
us ?” 
sighed Cornelie Van Vechter, when this 
cheerful prophecy was translated to her 

“Wal now, ’tain’t certin 
dead,” argued Captain Glover. 


they be 
“There 


Arrival. [April, 


was Joyce Heth, 


lid say an 


in our country, — Bar- 

swear she was a hun- 
ol } } 

id, sne 

ith no chance for 


num ¢ 


dred an’ thirty-two year —an’ 


nothin’ but a nigger, w 
no medicines to speak 


old 


an’ 


proper utin’ 
An’ there w 
Haven. 


pretend to deny 
h ; 


as Tom Johnson 
J never heerd anybody 
that he 


undred. ‘hat’s a 


was less ’n two 


positive, solemn 
ain, 


urrassed under the 


~heerfi “Aan 
veerful cap 


he continued, 


onstitutions, an’ 
old age. 
find 


An’ 


a good 
—_ » 1 
reason youl 


alive frisky. 


an’ 


ul Hol- 


roken 


aut 
they will be 2] 
r will not kn 
. ae? 
seives wit! 
Arendt Van Lil 
] to 


going the 


_ Styl e, Capm 
‘Hope 
t had n’t 
many 


» 
come ashore 
g to the bi 


bears for 


yne yttom, 
? 


a squattin 


lain, but of de- 
vout pity, fell 
J 


the rover’s eyes, and 

lenced tl j 

A Dutch arded the 
] as lum : t its 

appearance of its crew, 


remained upon it, he 
syllable. He 
the clumsy til- 
ler, and made signs as to the manage- 
Our 


yman sidled up to him, 


he 


did not utter one stood 


blanched with fright at 


ment of the nondescript rigging. 


us countr 


t to engage him in conversa- 


hether the pilot understood 


r not, he made no reply fur- 


ther than to clatter his teeth with terror. 


And now, as they approached the 
bs 


wharves, a strange, awful transforma- 


tion began to steal upon the crew of 


the Flying Dutchman. The green wa- 
ter of the harbor seemed to commence 
the dissolution that charm wl 


of lich 
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had kept them you rly 
three centuries. Phineas 
cing at J It V bergen, 
that his chestnu ir was 


| 1; . + hic ¢ tale 
tely SO 


1s r l i 


thful through nea 
° 7 a 
iclli~ 


] 


nowced 


Glover, g 


streaked 
wit 
smooth with 
kl Van 


lost 


seamed 


1O1IKS 2 


the startled s] 
first time Ie 


never 


Mome 
} 
change 
Soon 
dow n OI 
snowy 


‘steps, a decrepit, 


man, with no beauty 
nation. Cor- 


but a smile of devout re 
Vechter, ancient 


nelie V 
matron, clung to the ; ler of h 
Gray- 


an 


er 


suddenly venerable husband. 
headed sailors, their locks momentarily 
ter, and their bronzed faces 
ashy hue of age, slowly 
whic h 

Tl 
ia 
iathom 


“yy 
couead away ropes 


to be falling into dust. 1e 
t] 


xe reached tne ship ; every 
in the bul- 


t 
*7 7 1 
iis lay on the 


1 cra 


A CTACKS 


land openec 
» drop in 


masts began 


livers ; the 
uldering 

l Glover 

her to 

nd si ught 


The 


Suddenly 


terrified, C 
1 Mary Anne, rushec 
like quarter-de« 
Sum tremnhit 
the trembling 
‘O, h 
l 


‘I shal 


77. 199 
ue. 


him 


e 
I ered > never see 
again.” 

Looking towards Arendt Van Liber- 
gen, Glover beheld him, feeble with ex- 
treme deadly pale and gasping. 
Beyond him lay Cornelie Van Vechter, 


age, 
Adraien Van Vechter, Dircksen Hy- 
bertzen, and all the sailors, all prostrate, 
¢ out their little remaining 


all breathin 
ll with a sweet smile of resig- 


1eir indescribably ancient 


neared 
th 


the vessel 


lon 
s0U 


this moment 


rf. With a d scream e 


wha 


across 


space betwee 


sprang 
+] 


tne 


+} — 
wne snore, 


labyrinth of 
Over the dust of vanishi 


1ineas Glover and his 


>| dau 
lowed, tumbling yn the 
lace. They 


up 


a 
ling-| 


filled the air; 
thoucht. fror 
thought, from 
green 
, nothing 
; 
left ; the 


was 


Dutchman was 


+h 


where 
clearly a1 
ens, rar 
voice 35 ¢ 
ne 
liverance. 
The Glovers, staring down into the 


mysteriously whispering wavelets, saw 
r settling of pu nat- 


ilverous 


thinner, 


green 


ich instant grew 
and soon was naught. Clear 
water, woven through h strands of 


rolled over th ig 


sunlight, ast moorineg- 
place of the famous s« ] 
“Wal, that 


} 
mumbieda 


beats square 
Captain 


1e world i 


bergs,” 
“Lord! S 
ders ! appointments ! 


did ex] o git some kind of comn 


\} _™ 
£ 4] 4 ~} 
oi that chap, 


ae he 


sion out an 


Howeve 


lc”? 


| 
1G O1S. 


tune. e g 
ts ; 


He rammed 


} 


He looked for 
cti]] 
ll 


Was SU 


around 
The wealtl | 


’s neck. 1 which 
d his desire for, and which 


‘lutched at, h 


1e had so eagerly c ud van- 
ished. N 
offering of gratitude to pity. 

Such is the story of the return of the 
his long cruise, 
nd reli 
F: 


aught remained but the pure 


m 


Dutchman fro 
by the worthy a 
j Glover of r 


*hineas 


Haven. 
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ana aki 
ind making 
4 
, 
both canal 
] 


als eas : : ; 
gers: Y years ago he who went eI y of the river-banks, 


westwar as far as t. Louis — on 
nany days’ travel, with 
et and wood-yard, 


throug! 


country, regi 
regions. 

and 

and v i it fe 

I } ions with your fel- 

tow-path of the « i ibl 


ahead of his boat, or watching from the re you compelled to | 


> 100K 


steamer’s deck, as he went more sw 


} = 1 1.7 » } : ; ; : 
cown the Ohio and up the Mississippi. 


the ever-changing and ever-beautiful 
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over, it would give you 
satisfaction to have killed 
s off at the next station. 
f men and women 


six hours 
so much 
when he get 
A 
crowded toge 
boat, —a 
from tl 


score 
r for a week on a canal- 
and 


sntim 
sent 


nerally men women 


untry with nts and 
notions r people witl i 
ther, 


them wi 


e some am y 

Ss 1€ among 
id it was 
, ’ 
h other 


so 
easy for 
and fror 
danger 


ymmon towel 
the 
but 


provisions 
the water 
lance, and one 
an before using 
ir the odium of being 
modern 


the 


stead 
cupful 

of a tow 
cue ol 


now bridement of comfort and 


decent or two only, but in 
the old 


ble without the gi 


it was quite as tolera- 
1g, while in the 
ling there was the 

movement, 


Id 
week of travel 
pleasure 
the 
active exercise, the enjoyment of beau- 
tiful scenery, the association with many 


untrammelled 
of mountain 


of 
ol 


exhilaration air and 
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people, the seeing 6f many places, — all 
the advantages, in short, that could be 
No doubt it is a 
the 
1 its week 
balance 


gained from travel. 


disgraceful confession, but to me 


) 
pleasures of the old way, witl 


of slow motion, quite counter 


. ‘ re 
5 OF its thir- 
° t “hi 

to Chi igo 


in a palace car, in ich, an enthusiast 


the advant 
ty-six hours 


Teg 


Irom 


in prog 
lol 


too happy to ri y 
i d 
a 
her there 

ks of 


shoes 


Pp, SiCe} } 
To watch a well-dress¢ 
watch a well-dri 1 crow 


wo in 


hange 


aper with 


r than either ; 


f the 


ride with 
for 


nment-room 


ora 
oTa 


h you say 


wenty-five 
-ek’s voyage, to find one’s self sur- 
ll like 


eople not ata those 


home, and no two af- 
men of differ- 
lifferent thoughts and 
by totally dif- 
leisurely 


he traveller learned ev- 


formed 
I 


ferent circumstances. n that 


ind village, every bluff and 


Mississippi, 


Ohio 


re was time for many an interesting 
in a hundred 


re S} yecta- 


of human nature 
different phases. What is a 
1h] 


whist in 


] . tr 
* Of poker il 


eamboat where a 

pocket 
other, and 
to a game, 


in one 
and six-shooter the 
challenged the company 
quite ready for the chance of killing 
somebody or being killed before morn- 
What entertainment is there in 


pack of marked cards 


in 


a 


ing ? 
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he ever so respectable deal 


or dry goods on a collecting tour, com- 
pared to the possibilities i a Western 


his lor fle, with 


ash umed of 


hunter, leaning on 
the air of a 


for being caught 


man himself 


company, and who mig 
the grain it “ Leather-Stocking? |] 
: than 


— it was more 


century ago, remember, 
is hardly found 


now exce somew! here 


} 


of the Columb 


looked on in silence 
sportsman just fron 


nicely and exquisit 
his habiliments and 
if he were only out 
Broadway, explain¢ 
the construction 

the 
Leatl 
that would do 
I got int ce on 


We 


with his new breech-load¢ 


newest P atte 


her-Stocki g, 


now 


ysters, to 


young 


less of a marvel tha hi veather- 
beaten old man 

shirt 
had gathered, 
«rf Our 
broken in upon his 
out a huntin 
Wester 1e¢ 


ae 
hunting- 
and breeches, 
asked 


respect 


I did n’t want to be be- 


etermined to try the bayou. 


"Tl - » > 
There was no water in 
that kind of 


that holds 
} 


ne 
slimy, g 
on to a man, 


him down in spite of all 


I knew the danger, but I 


could nage it. 


> 


Hunting 
planks washed up from some 
flat-boat, maybe years before. With 


found two 


these I started out, stepping from one 


to the other, one and then 


pulling first 


the other from behind me and putting 


> 
it ahead, till I got to about the middle 


zu the 


ar 


Great LVo 


ot Lie 


thwest, 


of the bayou. Every step I had taken 
was more and more difficult. The far- 
I speory 


ther I went the more my 
the devilish mu 


were 
l, till I 
was 
obliged fir sit, and then to lie down 
flat on 


sucked 

no longer, but 
to divide 
Hauling 


stomach, my weight 


more equally. meee on to 


most, I would turn rounc 
a pivot, ‘ 


» fore 
pl ink bel 


alon 


of both 
} 


from tl 
down. 


ashore, 

could n’t wade 

o go down like 
ix inches either 

human aid could 

no human 


way for 


creature 
that months ; no 
was within miles of me. 
life another 
have or lie there 
sath, or roll 


house, no re ad 
, 
My onl ance for was 


must 


as hard as 
wo. Then pullin 
farther half, 

again, 
rot out at 


was the ucgliest- 


almost 
eg 
myself forward on ‘the ] 
drew the hi 
and so went on as before. 
last; but, stranger, I 
looking i 
ashore did mi 
patted hi long e affectionately, 
and added : I never parted with 
her! 
We don’t hear 


in ao cars on 


of these little incidents 
a westw: 


ast from the 


rd journey 
nowadays, at | 1e actors in 
them. 

Mississippi then was a frontier 


It 
Louis they pointed 
yard 


The 


river. In St. out 


° - : 
the stake in the court-house 





~ 
Qo 


and f 


L tives 
for other ¢g 


game. 
» at the « 


loor one night 


comr 


1i0on r 


He was a brawny 
intelligent face, who 


way from Kentucky 


thought he 
1 


e, and 

] } 
when he reached a 
free S aster, hearing where 


he was, had come after him 


friend, and when he was found had only 

Nobody 
in Illinois then thought it proper to ask 
any questions of a white man who said 
that a stray “nigger” 


to bid him come back again. 


was his slave. 
These men tossed the poor fellow some 
bits of supper from their table as they 
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‘vow tin the Great 


LVOF b¢EW ODEs 
n to 
| 


hiied, 


1 
+ 
> tine 


When the 
bluff his 
Without an instant’s 
re threw himself from 
f, forty fee 


f t 
licular, r 1 


and over the cli 


almost perpen 


- } 
or a gooa n 


ecent white man 


l 
} 
| 


did n’t 
1 rise the 


re the 


and see a negro do what he 


dare. Before the 

white was 

le n them was over, 
had 

other 

in the fight, 


fierce stru 


t 


at that point when knives 


eyes of both, the 
was overcome 
and bound. There was no more “tie 
and go” for him that day, but with his 
hands tied behind him he trudged sul- 
lenly along, led captive by a rope at his 
master’s saddle-bow. 
* And now, Jim,” said his master, as 
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tory, “ 
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his st 


he finished h 
for what you done? 
The prisone 


iS wonadce 


railroad in the 


o 


it the 
n and 
difference 


is n’t 


state, and he was rather 


crow in the Great Northwest. 
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who thought there ever 


There were not e) 
rybody travelled 


] 


. , 


where a nplicity a 
is poets have dreamed 


charact l I 
ith ignor: ially among 


ince, especia 


nts, as refreshing as it 





from one 


-sons who 
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could endure and work ; dau 


ehters who 
could endure and work and bear chil- 
dren, —and in a 
was filled with millions of intelligent 


generation the land 


and thrifty people, and teemed with 


wealth. Herein is the real marvel. It 
is not that a town of five thousand peo- 
ple has grown in thirty years to one 
of two hundred and fifty thousand, but 
that egion which thirty years ago 
was sly settled with a people poor 
and and rude should in that 
period have attained, with its wonder- 
ful growth i pulation, to a 
power, an 

] 

er known 

Save, pt 

~} ++ 

chusetts. 

beautifu 


an 


sprin 


One 


at it; 


j } 
cerec 

ries of tl 
lool 


broad avent 


estate ; 


most a 
nent, 
stupel d 


+} 
we Ss 


ous dwell 
standir 


bers wh 


e does not comprehe nd, ata 
~ “a 
>* . 
ys one 
and intellig 


ince, 10Sse industry and thrift 
North- 


lled Chicago 


be 


made the 
west what it is, and comps 
to keep pace with and its visible 
exponent and outgrowth. 

It were easy enough to tabulate the 


progress of the West; to show by 


LvYOW tit the 
VY 


an AT nat hearvve 
Great Northwest. 
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ures when railroads and 
were begun, and how many 
miles of iron web have been woven 


through and over the lan 


in bus els the 

tion of corn and wl 
cattle and the hog 
they make of be« 
hun ld 


ory Vv 


1 } 


with th 


the dividing boundary will be, 
any range or Mason and 


: West 


Union if 


as the chooses. 
such a ques- 


ises between the East and 


can stand alone, and com- 

It is not only that 
with such marvellous 
her people are culti- 
The 
the 


mand 


she has grown 


rapidity, but that 


vated, intelli 
first steel 


ent, and ingenious. 
h was made at 


oug 
> 


or 
] 
yt 





valleys between so ric 


h 


uses, 


ll as 


esS attractive Still, 


frame-houses 


ol 


thirty 


NT nethesicce# 
LV OMUNWESI,. 


nas one sees 
1 


neighborhood of Eastern cities; 


rns, and more than one tod each 


yuntains — 


igger than 


either barn 


and manufactures as r 
skill in mechanism, and 


pos 


commun 


out 


- : ° 4 
tiie ecnougn to est vbli sn su 


1 
+ 


; linc 
I ppung 
h, and now 
shadow of a wood 
it kisses. In such i 
1 aie * 4 = 
housand 


Fox 


a 

a town 
resenta- 
ny — 
where 
er (and 
with 


gathered t 
them to the soil) 
zh and 1 


ls cunning enough 


native 
rains sub- 
handicrafts 

>» utmost 

tally sup- 
1 be ible only in crowded 

of liv- 
» last de- 
the first 
shown to 


o¢ NI ’ yr , 1 
in iNeW OrK aS a spe- 


to do 
West. 


what it was propos« 
the 


sis > watcl 
us one watch, 


upon prairies of the 


coming from Ww here 





inery —a thi 


} 
try, and sos 


3S with an 
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Pe ‘ cal ae 
1 other parts of the watch, 1s 


for this an 
a thing m 
for th ts of metal which are shown 
the ‘ tor. t nol 
he v , thougl 


screw, with thread 


rveilous to See ; ¢ not 


to see, 


} } " {, + 
1 each one 1S a periect 


ana aha S10, 


4} 
Lie 


SC 


ven 
14] : } sid 
cath part of an inch, wouia 
, 


But such unsteadiness 


is very rare, while they turn off hun- 
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dreds of these plates, in which it is im- 
to detect the slightest varia- 


tions, in a day. 


possible 
I do not remember the number of 
departments there are in this fac- 
nor not 
manufac- 


does natter ; it is 


a res 
seventy 


rought 


into 
lerful 

in- 
ns un- 
that 
2 country 
lly begun 
young men 
the soil, are 


one’ t n ier 
yne here in 


naa nar 


The sta- 
st be wil- 
he growth 
Lo TIC ul- 
which 
anulac- 
f coal 
ind for 
opie eve! dream 
doubt, 
in- 
of 


be 


its pe 
» And yet, no 
that most sanguine man be 


foretell what the West 


hed 
is received 


ful smile, two year ago, 


ry, when shown as a possible 
the prairies of the West. 


achea ana delivered 


ana nobie 
none 


lad, 


} ‘ 
Vue 


tive-born wita 


more of the world than 


following his father’s oxen, with: powers 





WES. 


simpli 


SOL 


plentic 


no |e 

of tore 
population out « 
manual 

iree 


new 
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hite 


he sun, how misti 


light lies on the city roofs anc 


shipping!) Crossing J 
ill me day be reclaimed by : - 
will some day be reclaimed Dy a system 


4 


of dikes and drainage, and made the 


“nce curving 
a 7 Fe 
ampie snouildcers. 
squares of plous 


— dark 1ed land and 





between 
coal deposit -top 
, as partaking of the qualitic burned like fire among , yreens 
In texture l i 


sion from 


, and possi- 

rattlesnakes, 

ether 

ago 

| pair of horses around to the entric 

for our mutual friend P. vl d the brilliant 

and my ind as soon as the sun was. project of sending to market a large 
well up over the | 


iilltops we started for and fine assortment of these amiable 


the coal mountains. reptiles, and realizing a profit on them. 





neath 


Del 
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left roll the bil- 


the 


irom 
a very 
ou only think -Oai-nl l, had proce eded to cok 
portion fit. Anthracite appears 
1: J 7 


1€ dividing line be- to be simply coal that has been more 


smail 
+ rid ; + 
is ridge 1s ont 


} 


1 


twixt the anthracite and bituminous coal _ or less perfectly coked by the earth’s 





1ace-fires. 


Viewed in 


in soft anthracite i 


arden it 


minous 


is something of the 
» new coal development. 
liscovery was due to one 


led accide 
’ 


which have 


ed the fortunes of men 


and the e of history. 
hunter, havi occasion to fell a tree 
noticed that one of the 


eT 


ighing into the ground, 


LImMDS, ] 
rew up what appeared to 


He reported the circumstance 


be black 


Jackson, who, requesting him 
he fact secret for a while, 

the next day to go trout- 
fishing, and visited the spot. He de- 
cided that the black dirt was the dis- 
integrated coal of an outcrop, and set 
the man to digging. Going a fishing 
iin the next day, he found that the 


Accoraingiy 


ns 


13] 


worth while 


ity, and 


r. Jackson 
d 


acl al 
a good price, but would now 
Mr. Jacl 

1ade hit 


-emed a mere song. 


an under-crus 


have also, what 


but the 
} 


deposits have not, an uy 

ne, somewhat simil: 
seen by men of science, 
ing it for the under-crust, 
» coal 


Even after the 


sent to examine it, treated it with small 
1g bu 


respect, saying it was nothir 
general law 


his faith in the 
ence being stronger with him 
evidence of his own se 
lusions 


neighbor, adopting thes conc 


tried to dissuade Jackson from buryir 


| 
his money in any hole in those remo 
woods; but Jackson replied, in 
words of the Western judge: “1 
court understand herself, and she think 
she do, coal is certainly coming out of 
that mountain,” — and set to work, en- 
couraged only by his father, then a very 





Fe 


old man, 


formed. t] 
many di 
made, 


jecte d, ch irtered, 


Such is a brief 


1 


r told, 
old 
n which 


a capital 
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mill-seat Brown, on going to take 


possession, found no water-course with- 


his purchase. Jones, on 


warmly remonstrated 


dis- 


neant 


icceeded 
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if they had extended 


Another land-owner, a2 Dutchman, 


nersy 


the railroad should be com- 

and piles of lumber were rising 

ke square towers around a new steam 
saw-mill. 

Following the miners’ road, winding 


among the trees, we came to the prin- 





& proj he r 
of them was running 
examined the out 
the opening. 

twelve 


oc 
distance 


For a 


find nothing 
17 7 ] 


1 you are well und 
roof that coal of prime 
The sight re is 
excite the visitor’s 

admiration. On each 
perpendicular walls of 
coal, running parallel to other, 
and disappearing in* the darkness of 
Silver 


water dripping from the roof, and faint- 


the deep cavern. streams of 


ther 
omer- 


a: 
white 


€ nde d for 
looked about 
| echless 
reverently took 
bowed - ge- 
1 out to iners, 
noe por- 

he long, dim-lighted 
the Lord! vet down 
every one of you, and 
for his wonderful prov- 
ummons he delivered 
r of lung 

iners except 


knelt 
hought first 


} . 
tools and 


-eption ; 
an, and I 
But he 
I be d—d if my 


ever should. 


way under 


1 
egs crooked 


somewhat 
to their knees. 


to contemplate is the pic- 


bs 


group bowed in wor- 


hollow mine, lighted 

lamps hooked on to 

’ caps, and by the serene eye 

1y looking in smilingly at the end 
of the cavern. 

Returning, we saw the dripping water 

from the roof, like an exquisite, thin, 


of dz 
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and the outer 
great trees looked 
bright and peaceful, gilded 
by the warm afternoon sun. We now 


between us 


where 


gauzy vé il, 
world, 


strangely 


the 


ie drainage of 


noted more particularly ti 
} 


the mine. The coal-bed 


towards the sout 


dips slightly 


h, that is, in the di- 


rection in which the openings are made. 
If left to take care of itself, 
would naturally 


and half fill the 


the water 
the same course, 


This diffi 


ficulty 
) 


follow 
mine. 
obv iated, 


has been and the usual expen- 


sive pumping arrangement dispensed 
t out the underlying 
rock, d to the level of 
part of the bed. Tl 
and consequ 
been removed to a depth of five feet at 
the ent 
ing 


feet, k 


a height which gradu 


with, by cutting 


wn the lowest 


1e dip is five feet ; 


ently the substratum has 


Th? ——— } hiatal 
This gives to the open- 
its imposing height of 


yetween the roof and 


seventeen 
the floor, — 
ally diminishes to 
twelve feet, or just the thickness of the 
fifty farthe 

and now be 
any 


] 
them 5 


coal-seam, sixty 


Drifts 


or yards 
chambers may 


and 


on. 
carried in 
will 


this cut 
additional 
fact that 
the depths 
1 
i 


direction, 
drain while an 
yarent in the 
fron 


advantage is ap} 
the mules, going 
of the 
will merely 


out 


mine with the loaded coa 


] 
have 


-cars, 


to draw them along an 
extended level instead of 

There are other valuable coal-seams 
lying under this one ; 
worked 


1 as this is known to under- 


but they will not 
of course be 
lasts. An 
lie a tract of 


as long as this 


country at least sixteen 
miles in length by about five in breadth, 
it may be expected to last a good while. 

We 


openings, at 


afterwards visited two other 


each of which, as here, 
preparations were making to mine coal 
on a large scale as soon as the railroad 
ready for it. The 


be < 
ivan and Erie Coal and 


should company 
(Sul Railroad 
Company) talk of a million tons a year. 
not 
certainly 
The 
coal works easily, and it is entirely free 


I see no reason why they should 
make their talk; they 


have every advantage for doing so. 


co0d 


from slate, with the exception of a single 
thin layer running midway through the 
seam. 
and 
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out the 
bony and stony pieces as the coal flows 


astride the chutes, throwing 


The thickness of the seam and 
horizontal 


the 


down. 
im- 
Lastly, 


vives a 


its nearly position 


favor. 


are 
mensely in miners’ 
the 
dow 


railroad to Towanda 
the 


and an up-grade to the returning em 


new 
loaded coal-trains, 


ty 


| 
"J 


n-grade to 


ones. 
What we 

the surface of 

sufficient to 


had now seen, above and 


below the ground, 


give zest toa story 


the Jacksons delight to tell, of one of 
In 


off 


owners of these lands. 


of 18 336 


the former 


winter he had been 


attending 


+4 


the 


a court session, somewhere 


over the mountains, and was returning 


home one 


sleig! 


moonlight evening in his 
three 


‘e all lawyers 


own in company 


1, 
friends. I believe they wer 


or judges ; and they were quite merry, 


as gentlemen of their profession know 
very be, on fit occasions. 
When about midway of the great coal- 
belt, then of, the owner of 
the all that part of the 


mountain pulled up his horses. 


well how to 


undreamt 
sleigh and of 
Gentlemen,” said he, standing up 
“T wish to commemorate 
an vhich 
ne for, if you 
vive each of you 


»! 


in the sleigh, 
this occasion to you we act 
your children will thank 1 
don’t. I propose to 
an entire section of this splendid wood- 
land. The deeds shall made out 
to-morrow, if you will gratify me by 


be 


accepting as 
“What!” cried the 

land that is n’t 

tax on it! 


merry gentle- 
worth the annual 
ashamed to let it 
taxes, and so you take 
this underhand way of getting rid of it! 
You shall pay for this insult!” 

So saying, t 


men ; “ 
You are 
be sold for the 


he three friends laid hands 
thrust him out of his 
own sleigh, and compelled him to walk 


on the offender, 
two miles through the snow to the next 
stopping-place, in jocose revenge for 
the indignity had put 
This forest is now worth on¢ 


he upon them. 
hundred 
dollars an acre for its timber and bark, 
and I don’t know how much 
the coal it covers. 

Returning to Dushore, we made in- 


quiries with regard to the Sullivan soft 


more for 
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anthrax 
testifie 


slate 
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sree 
ood 
on the 


present 





460 A Carpet-Bagger 
clad hunters going up into the moun- 
tains, to track deer in the new-fallea 
snow ; lumber-men, sawyers, and one 
or two carpet-baggers. 

Wonderfully wild and beautiful scen- 
ery. Train passing up a narrow valley, 
or gorge, between crags plumed with 
On 
mountain stream rushing down its rocky 


snow-covered pines. one side a 
stairway, now half hid by whitened 
hemlocks and cedars, and bridged here 
and there by fallen or lodged and lean- 
ing trunks. Here and there a saw-mill. 
Train 
stops at the foot of an inclined plane, 


Arrive at the coal-mountains. 


twenty-seven hundred feet long, with a 
hundred 
pokerish,” rematks a 


that distance of five 
. Looks 


fellow-passenger, casting his eye up the 


rise in 


feet. 


long, 
eight black iron rails and one rope of 
iron wire. There are two parallel tracks 
for the ascending and descending cars ; 


dreary, snowy slope, ruled by 


and between the rails of each is a nar- 
rower separate track for a stout little 
truck torunon. The wire rope passes 
through the bolted timbers of the truck, 
and runs on grooved wheels set all along 
the centre of the track. There are two 
ropes, one for each track, and they coil 
around a pair of huge drums at the sum- 
mit, so arranged that as one unwinds 
the other is wound up. This is what 
is called a “gravity road,”— the loaded 
cars descending by their own weight 
and drawing up the em 


pty ones. 


“ BARCLAY R.R. NOTICE. 


“The Inclined Plane on this road is 
dangerous ! and no human vigilance can 
make it safe for persons to ride over 
it. The warning, 
and those who persist in riding on the 


company give fair 
cars do so at their own risk and peril.” 


notification, 
duly signed by the superintendent, and 
posted where it stared everybody in the 
face, I was surprised to see the pas- 


Observing this solemn 


o 
~ 


sengers, who had come up from Towan- 


da with us, mounting and struggling 
for places on the empty (and very black 
M. and I followed 


their example, preferring, like them, to 


and dirty) coal-cars. 


in Pennsylvania. [ April, 
take the risk of a ride, rather than 
climb the mountain on foot by a circu- 
itous wagon-road. An attendant pulled 
a rope, that pulled a wire (supported on 
telegraph-poles), that pulled, I suppose, 
a bell at the top of the plane. Gazing 
anxiously up the slope, we presently 
saw a train of three cars, which looked 
exceedingly small at that distance, creep 
out of the car-house, and come sliding 
down the other track. Immediately as 
it started the wire rope on our track 
began to straighten, and the stout little 
truck came up out of a cave made for it 
to drop int 
car, and 


», bumped against our rear 
commenced, very ambitiously, 
propelling us up the plane. Slowly at 
first ; and we had time to adjust ourselves 
to the changed position of the cars ris- 
ing on the sudden, steep grade, — one 
foot in a little more than five. M. and 
I stood cross-beam, on the 
hinder part of the last car, holding on 
to the box before us with our hands. 


on the 


Beside us was a man with a babe on 
his arm; on the fore part of the same 
car were three women; the other two 
cars (for we also had a train of three) 
were equally loaded. Up, up, faster, 
Suddenly the descending 
past us. the 
summit we began to slacken speed, men 
at powerful brakes up there looking out 
for that, and at last glided smoothly 
and safely into the car-house. 


faster, faster. 


train whizzed Towards 


Then 
we turned and looked down the track. 
Certainly, as our fellow-passenger had 
remarked, it was “pokerish.” Some 
day we shall hear of a rope breaking, 
—fearful accident,—so many persons 
killed ; then nobody will ride for a long 
after a while, everybody 
will ride again, as now. 


time: then, 
: 


On the summit, ride on an engine 
to the still mile or 
more. Superb scenery; mountain sum- 


mines, distant a 
mits all around us, forest-crowned and 
snow-clad. On our right a precipitous, 
yawning chasm betwixt and 
nearest neighbor of a mountain. 


us our 
We 
stop just below where a roaring, dash- 
ing torrent tumbles into it, the foam 
of its waters rivalling in whiteness the 
surrounding snow. 
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Cynrhet-Racocr 
A Carpet Bagger 
Arrive at the foot of the chutes, down 
shot into the cars 
fifty feet or more 
~L 


ack 


which the coal is 


from a level still 


above. Notice here two immense bl 
1 


mounds or small mountains, 


pictu- 


resquely creamed over with an imper- 


fect coating of snow. Black caves on 


their si 


show that these 


t 
les, where men are shovelling, 


are merely piles of 
ten or twelve thousand tons 
1 


tel 


coal, some 
in each, the superintendent S US; 
being 
| 


heaped here in seasons when 


‘ l,’ as it is called, 
mined anc 
coal is cheap, ready to be shipped when 


prices are 
Climb 


chutes, ar 


stairca top of 


k into Barclay Village ; 
a hundred 


mountain 


a cluster of wooden houses, 
or more, perched on the wild 
crest, and surrounded by the wilder- 


ve 


ness. There is another similar vill: on 


- ric} 
a neig 


commo 


boring mountain. The two ac- 
late about three thousand souls, 


ae Sage 
schools, Sund 


and have their 
5 Ly meetil 


iy schools, 

ps, and 
like other The 
all connected 


are some 


ration. 


remot 


Bel 


on the side 
pening, —a 


of 


cars come, drawn by 


passage, out 


mules, ing a small weighing- 
house, where their freight is recorded, 
discharge their contents down the thun- 
dering utes. An entering train i 


iS 


vh 


stopped by the superintendent, who 


comes bringing big bundles of straw 
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this is spread out in one of the empty 
cars for us to sit or lie down upon, and 
we got in. The word is given, the 
mule-bells tinkle, the cars start, and we 
the lighted 
only by a lamp in the superintendent’s 
hand, and another on the 
The 


opening, is of 


dive into black passage, 
2 driver’s cap. 
1 the cribbed 

is 
are in 


against if. 


roof, which, beyonc 


slate or sandstone, 


in some places so low that we 
danger of hitting our heads 
After riding about three thousand feet, 
we alight and explore the mines still 
farther on foot, 
at work, each in 


visiting the miners 


his separate cl 
branching off from the drift. 

ams < omplete- 
‘combed with drifts, chan 


The mountain here s 
ly hone bers, 
ful to a 
person visiting a coal-mine for the first 
The railroad t 


that follow each miner 


and air-courses, very wonderful 
time. 


ber as far as he goes. 
minous coal breaks easily. 


eettit 
sCttil 


g down perhaps on his 
out the bottom of the 


seam wi 


then wedges down the rest 
roof. He is assisted by a labo 


breaks up the large pieces, a 


cars. These, when filled, 
out to the main track 


taken away by the mul 
chiefly 
1 


saded d 
minded, da 


here are 
a cheerful- 
of men they appear 


-n00n. — I 


£1 te} 
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preacher sir, that some of our regulations are 
afternoons in the -perhaps over-strict, and hard for human 
rwo- nature, and hinder, t say prevent, 
our growing as 
Holcombe did not answer the 
ration 
within 
foes 


101 


preferred to look elsewhere ‘It see o me, sir, if derstand 


noment, “did you ever think, our laws, that they require too much. 





464 The 
They do allowance enough 
for human nature. How 
if we bind ourselves hand and 
ther Trost is carrying all be- 
fore him. We get no converts.” 
“We from within, 
always have done. We do not 
Pentecostal gathering-in.” 


“But whys shor ild we shut 


not make 


are we ever 
to grow, 
foot: Fa 
must 


crow as we 


expect 
our doors 

4 > 
such a way that these new people, 
all the 


itation f 


re coming into the country 
unnot even hear our inv 
“ach with closed doors, and 
own flock?” asked Mr. Hol- 
and and 


with 


more surprised 
, 


“Isn't this I house filled 
J W here 
ce the min- 


to im] 
revival. 
tion Z/ 
many influences are : here beside 
the preacher’s. m happy know 
these 
y come nsult me 

n ways which show that they « 
friend. What pores 
August? If I hold 


doctrine of the 


ynsider 
ne a 


you nave 


l 
me do, by the faith 
il. 


Counci 


’ 
anda 
{ wish to renounce these, | suppose 


there is nothing to hinder. But, thank 
God! I do not wish to renounce these. 


The testimony of a lifetime is worth a 


Foe in the 


good. If 


Household. [April,: 


great deal to me. We are rich in the 
testimony which would make any Chris- 
tian peoples’ annals rich.” 

The voice of Mr. Holcombe was not 
the least efficient of the preacher’s aids, 
—it was the voice of one accustomed to 
but of one who chose to 

He had often controlled 
by his sympathy, when a hard show of 
power woul d 

It had 
Ent’s 
his superior in office. He 


leadership, 
lead by love. 


have failed to command. 


wobably not entered Deacon 


mind to fy, or even resist, 
had come to 
ifer with him, had 


e habit 


as he long been 
of conferring on all matters 
f private 


confidence 


ital importance, whether of 
The 
in this confession 
‘ Mr. Holcombe, 
and well i 


ft ther 


nto consid- 
be wiser 
m ury 
they had 


non l 


she ruld 
make them 

I] It 
man 


that we 
authority 


r’s fields, 
’ he does 
that, he 


farmer.” 


a pt or 


] 1 
a second he young 


the face, stepped ne 
laid his hand on his 
has happened to yoz : 
‘Nothing that | 


sir”; and he 


rer to him, and 
shoulder; “ what 
*m ashamed to own, 
seonmall the minister’s 


serious, anxious, but most friendly gaze 
ys 


with one of perfect candor. 


_ You 


promised obedience to the laws of 


must remember when you 


our 
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society, as your father and your grand- 
father did before you, you did it in the 
belief that by keeping those laws you 
could best honor our Lord. You took 
office in the church knowing what you 
did. You have not allowed yourself to 
tamper with those laws?” 
“ No, sir ! ”? 
“Then you the 
There is no other liberty allowed to 
New Testament 
n than to marry amongst the 
ration, or the spiritual kin- 
dred of Christ, th 


know confession. 


believers under the 
dispensati 
‘chosen ¢ 
it is, to such and none 
others as are already previous to their 
marriage united 
and soul.’ 
church 


They mus 
“ 1 


baptism, belo 


to the church in heart 

r union with the 
August ? 
the 


ig to the same church, be 


anything, 
received same 
and doctrines, anc 


know 


of the san faith 

lead the same course of life.’ You 
s ‘< 

A house divided 

] 


why. against itself 


will fall. if there is any meaning 
or force in our doctrines, any reason 

hy we should ever have subscribed t 
why we sn¢ 1 ever have supscribed to 
them, i 
have fallen temptations.’ 
Then is the time test their 


How often 


the faith is w 


still hold good when we 

‘divers 
worth. 
ive you yourself said that 
orth little for which we are 


not willing to make sacrifices. 
God will test 


1 


loveth fatl 


Perhaps 
He that 
1er or mother more than me 


your sincerity. 


dearest f 
To oj 
ulation of men is not to give up Chris- 


tian truth.” 


That is 
ve up a reg- 


\ugust, what is it you hold so dear ? 

> consistency, influence ?” 

s in the wind, sir.’ 

ear brother - 
ying to find out what my 
said 
thus far, Mr. 
had been of little 
“ Should custom, which is n’t of 
vital moment, and cannot be proved so, 
have a feather’s weight in deciding a 


duty and having gone 


Holcombe’s wrath even 
moment to him. 


our 
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question which concerns the happiness 
of two persons? I ask you, sir, be- 
cause I have answered myself. I might 
have acted on the answer I made, but 
I knew that my minister trusted me.” 
“That is like yourself, August,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Holcombe, greatly relieved. 
“In your honesty is your safety. Wait, 
lad. Let the woman be taught of you 
and of God. Bring her into the fold, 
and thus sanctify your life. Be pa- 
tient. This that you feel is the rash- 
ness and heat of youth. Ah, you think 
I know nothing of what you are passing 
through! Did I not wait for my wife 
seven years? I would have waited to 
loved her, because 
me, 
the only one, I honestly believe, whom 
I waited 
Discipline yourself into 
manhood by self-control. 
r be happy if 


this day, because I 
she was the woman ordained for 
I could love. You can wait. 
without hope. 
he noblest 


‘ 
L 
You 


us; you will injure yourself irreparably 


will 1 you leave 
if you remain and deceive the brethren. 
men that 
may glorify your Father in Heav- 


Let your li ht so shine be fore 
they 
en.” 

The preacher’s voice, though scarcely 
] 


raised 


this appeal 
would have commanded the 
much larger audience 


above a whisper, in 
attention 


could 
} > 


hered in the old meeting-! use. 


of a than ¢ 
have gat 
August 

‘I know how it is, si 
speak I 
are right. But when I 


hear her voice, 


answered : — 

While you 
that 
248) away I shall 


” 


rear 


r! 
you and know 


you 


not yours. 


“Tf she tempts you, remember what 
befell another who 


woman.” 


was tempted by a 


“ Shame !” exclaimed August, indig- 


nantly. “It is not a temptation! It 
is a man’s feeling that he has a right to 
liberty. She is mine, I tell you.’ 

*“ Mine own familiar friend! 


panion and 


my com- 
cuide ! ” 


Ent turned away; he could not wit- 
ness the minister’s emotion unmoved. 
make me 


“Friend Holcombe, do not 


( 
wish for death,” said he. 


“My brother, my son! you have 
passed through some sore trials, and I 


never found you too weak to bear them. 





[ April, 


rat } . — — ee 
is the pleasure of the ‘d th and through the valley land, in 
ened re cor nter’s storm and summer’s heat, trans- 


} 


it enaure 
may fall away. j recognition since he 
who have came, a pale, work-worn student, to find 


rat 


nduct of his life in Swatara. “ Guildersleeve 


ou right away,” he continued. 


ting 
tin 


of sight, 


for service, even for 
j j tokens of intention to 
rough campaigning among tokens of intention t 
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depart. There was a 
flow of the 

ing up, a | 

had th 

in mis 

brow ; 

erect 

man 
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to her great attraction. 


and adventures in the far 


among the Indians, th 


id passed through, 


-veloped, made 


is a teller of 


10n to 


to Keep 
confi- 

is quite 
ce would 
had she 
» roof 
her 

h the 


woman. 
there 
were 


he old woman 
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had cultivated it some seasons without 
help of mankind. She was really a 
Do you want to see 


good farmer. 

house, dear ? 
There Edna paused, and, with ani- 

mated 


panion, waited an answer. 


face turned towards her com- 


Her ambi- 


tion, it was evident, was to make an 
interesting ller to 
she was 


story for that tale-te 


indebted for many. a 


} 
wnom 


pleasant hour. 
‘I want to see the house, and the 
old woman, and the girl, 
| 

[ 


g everything. 
the better,” said Mary. 
And Edna, well pleased, proceeded. 


“Tt was an old brown he 


The clearer 


no up stairs. There was 
miadie, and a room on eaci 
rooms were a keeping-r¢ 

} 


room and a kitchen. 


dry cellar, dry enough 
in. The woman 


} 
ut when sh« 


mean?” 
“QO ves; of course.” 


“T thought you would 


cultivated, 
Eye Ses 
isn’t what I meant. 
great many trees he 
louched, 
and sowed, and had 
The 


growing over the 


the land ‘was | 


always. house 
large old vine, 

the windows : 

roof \ 

ney. She 1 
the hops, — there were bus 
times. hey sold them and 
a large sum of 


had 


door of the house was red. 


money. 


white curtains onto 


a well with a | 


or 
long 


in the front yard. 


pole ne 
The hou 


the ground, only one step to go 


There was a little grove of pine-trees 
} 


not far off, and the ground was covered 
with moss. Do you see the place ? 
“As plain as I ever saw anything. 
Go on.” : 
“The old woman had a hump on her 
poor back.” Edna 
feeling, and a resolution, 


said this with a 
could 


men- 


123 
Wiiic 


not have escaped notice. She 


The Foe in the Houschold. 
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tioned the fact only that her picture 
might be more pointed in detail. “The 
hump came from a fall when she was 
I can’t tell you what a worker 
she might if that had n’t 
was a little woman, 
not near as tall as Mrs. 
Not as large } are 


young. 

have been 

happened. She 

Holcombe. 

even, but so 

different ! poor clothes, and 
. 


She 
the 


kept herse in everything. 


had gray hair, nearly white, and 

dearest eyes yo ver saw. Her face 

She djd n’t 

frowned 
oy 


Id of 


never 


The 


last 


place.” 
the se 


it im] OSSi- 

j meaning. 

But Edna did n lwell upon that point. 
“One day wl the 


went into 


room with some ¢ ie | 
the bush¢ Sy, 
they were sure ha 


] h ] unt ] 
had hunted 


vad found in 
he old speckled hen 
stolen her nest, and 
and 
she felt as if she could 


, could not breathe, the old 


for it, 


st 1 re 
everywhere 


not stay thet 


so awfully. She was sit- 


aunty lookec 
ing by the window, and when she saw 

So you found the 
ill never forget how 


vn and said, ‘ What 
Just then 
and that seemed 


there cam¢ 
vindow, 
off from wl 
ind hearing. ‘ We are 
folks come,’ she said; 


saned across old aunty, 


to tell 


1 1 ] . ° P yrnethi » 
what ie coctor said, a something 


you 
more’ a very low 
voice, but it didn’t shake any. ‘When 


was he here?’ then 
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to the old woman and 
smoothed her gray hair and held her 
hand ; 
and they loved each other. 

*“* Not to-day,’ 


she went nearer 
there were only those two, 


said she. ‘You re- 


was last week, wasn’t it?’ 
‘He 
she said, ‘that there wasn’t 
‘He 


uD 
Up. 


member it 
but it-was only the day before! 
told me,’ 
any use doctoring me any more.’ 
did n’t say that!’ 
‘Well, it was near like it. 
I should owe hir 


ike t] 
like oUuner 


said the girl, firing 
Why, child, 
na 
folks. But he is n't, 

oe +4 ee eee 
settled with him; so don’t 
worry about that. He has been kind 
to me, and he'll be kind to you.’” 
fal 
] 


Edna’s eyes hac 


pretty bill if he 
was 
and I’ve 


been fixed steadily 
on her listener while she went on, but 
as if conscious of the pain that must be 
visible in them she now looked away, 
but still 

“ The girl said, ‘ Don’t talk so, aunty ; 


vent on. 


I don’t know what has got into you. 
The doctor talked like a fool; I expect 
he would n’t have said it if I had been 
by, I can tell you. The roads are get- 
ting bad, and it’s out of his way to 
come here.’ You may know how she 
felt by that; she would n’t have said it 
about the doctor, if she had n’t been so 
desperate. But when the old woman 
heard her going on that way, she smiled 
almost. 
she. 


going. 


‘You’re mistook there,’ said 
‘Michael Detwiler don’t grudge 

You mustn't talk so, my gal, 
or what will they think of you down 
there ?’ 

“When the girl heard her say that,” 
she guessed what she meant, and felt 
as if she must die. She could n’t an- 
swera word. ‘You are going to have 
a new home, and the bestest home that 
gal ever had. You'll forget old aunty 
before those maple leaves turn red. I 
planted them about the door myself,’ 
she said. Then it was dreadful to hear 
her say to that poor girl: ‘I haven’t 
done right things by you, child, I’m 
afeared. Not always. But now you'll 
have a better chance than you ’ve ever 
had to do Be 
good as you know how to be, and there 
isn’t any one living can beat you at 


right by yourself. as 


that, you dear child.’” 


the Flousehold. 
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“O, that was sweet to hear,” said 
Mary. 

“Yes; but once she said to me, ‘ You 
devil!’ that was a great while ago. It 
comes back,—for perhaps I was one. 
.... Then I — the girl, I mean — asked 
her, ‘ Where am I 


I going ? 


going ?— when am 

“* To-morrow, maybe,’ said she. ‘1 
may be called for any day now. There *s 
nobody I dast leave you with on this 
earth but one, and she’ll be to you 
And do it for 

Lord above 


more ’n I ever could be. 
The 


have come short. 


your mother’s sake. 
forgive me where I 
You had a hard, hard time up 
here with the old woman.’ ‘No, I have 
‘I have had as good 
There 
Handed about 
to the other! . I not 
going away. I am going to stay here, 
and keep you with me.’ But the old 
woman said, ‘We must go, both of us, 
you your way and I mine. You are 
young, and I am old. It ain’t for either 
of us to say we will or we won’t. It is 
going to be managed for us. Your 
things are all ready. You have only 
got to put ’em in the blue chest. You 
must wear your best frock down,’ she 
said. ‘You'll have all the money the 
old place will bring. I have told the 
doctor about it. Yes, things come 
about,’ she said, ‘if you just give ’em 
time enough. Neighbor Faulkner ’ll 
get my land that he’s wanted for years. 
The old house ll go down. He won’t 
fill the well up, I reckon. I dug that 
Never mind; but don’t 
let ’em bury the old woman so deep 
youll never be able to draw up a 
thought of her. 
” 


have 


not,’ the girl said. 
a time as anybody ever had. 
could n’t be a better. 


so from one am 


vell myself. 


And mind, everything 
is yourn.’ 

The face of Edna had grown pale 
while she told this tale. “ That is about 
all,” she said, after a pause. ‘ No- 
body ever heard this story before. The 
minister’s wife had said she would take 
the girl; and so when all was over, the 
doctor took her down to live in a house 
full of people, where she knew she could 
not suit anybody, though they were all 
kind to her; it was a long time before 





waiting for the arriv 


others « 


Old, hoa 
bed, past he 
could command. 


the impatience of 


known what patience wa 
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boasted strength, then, was | c nfide in him. Had the doc- 
ness! If we could imagine a devi - sel it ? The face of her 
and a devi pe vha ore piti wa rned towa the w ; what 
able obje , 1 the doc he 1 e do? Perhaps he slept. 
wanted to see Frienc lcombe t Then it w | be 1 tha should 
that moment when he made the re- waken an ‘or himself that Mr. 
quest S fence l His wil He I vas there. he 1 not 


horse ] ‘ ost 
illow which she _ herself 


was a 


was wont to think, 


illow the planter 


* was nota stranger about 
uildersleeve. Nowand ashamed of 
ighbor’s funeral, or in some said: 
iy, she had met him, and in’ what laid me here on 


she had seen that which gave can’t do the work of ten 
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that way more than seventy year. I’m 
a dead man, as I expect Detwiler told 
you.” 

“ He said you were a very sick man, 
Mr. Guildersleeve.” 

A pause followed, broken by, “ Did 
you walk up here?” 

“No; the doctor’s Lightfoot brought 
me.” . 

“ My Sorrel in the stable is worth a 
dozen of him. You may 
I ’ve made my will, but he’s yours! 
rel’s for the preacher. 


have him. 
Sor- 
Lightfoot 2a 
pretty fair traveller, but not the creetur 
Detwiler thinks. What’s the odds, 
though? Michael is a good fellow; 
I’ve always liked him since he first 
came into this country.” 

Anything to delay the moment when 
something very different from this must 
be said. In three days he had not 
spoken as many words ; but now, as if 
angry with himself, he broke out: “I 
didn’t expect you would come! what 
do you want ?” 

Mr. Holcombe could easily answer 
that question. “I want to hear from 
you, sir, the words I must wish to hear 
from any man in your case. I want to 
feel sure that when you quit this com- 
fortable home, which you have made for 
yourself here, you will go to another, 
where you will find a love which will go 
beyond that of a mother.” 

As if the steady, mild composure of 
the preacher’s voice had soothed him, 
Guildersleeve answered with a soften- 
ing voice, “ Nothing could go beyond 
that.” 

Low as the words were spoken, the 
old woman sitting by the fireplace heard 
them, and wistfully turned toward the 
bed ; but he did not call her to him, and 
she sat still in her place. 

Then followed a long, pitiful talk 
between Fear, that was inquiring a safe 
path out of life, and Faith, who saw the 
way so bright and clear. Mr. Hol- 
combe tried to show the old man that 
an angel of light was waiting to conduct 
him ; but he saw only angry brethren, 
and the averted faces of old Ahern and 
Eby, who came into the country with 
him, and between whom and himself 
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were ties of relationship which he had 
refused to recognize these many years. 
It was the preacher’s duty to show the 
sinner that these men would be among 
the first to welcome him back to the 
church if he would but return, that 
they expected him! Guildersleeve 
doubted this; but there was August 
Ent, what did e say? Would August 
be glad to have him back, did he 
pect him? The 


€x- 
minister not 
doubt it; but might he bring August 
with him in the morning to see Mr. 
then he could hear with 
his own ears what the deacon would 
No! no! but there wasn’t a 
man, he owned, for whose good opinion 
so much. If Ent actu- 
ally expected him back, he’d go, if he 
died trying. “Then,” Hol- 
“shall I brethren to- 
morrow that it is your wish to return 


could 


Guildersleeve ? 
Say. 
he would give 
said I Ir. 
combe, tell the 
to them, and that, if God spares your 
life, you will ?” 

The mother of Guildersleeve at that 
question knocked the ashes out of her 
pipe and laid it on the shelf, and waited 
her son’s answer. 

“They would n’t believe it.” 

“Not if I tellthem! O yes. They 
will it when I tell them you 
acknowledge that you sinned when you 


believe 


undertook to right yourself by going to 
law, and resorted to blows when you 
had been injured ; and that if it were 
possible you would gladly give them 
all manner of evidence of your peni- 
tence.” 

Guildersleeve hesitated, but nothing 
short of such confession, he perceived, 
bring him out of the place in 
which he found himself. At last he 


could now 


said : — 
“Tt’s true. wrong. I have 
been paying for my pride interest and 
principal. I’ve had a dreadful hard 
row to hoe, Hulcum, I tell you.” 
“Shall I say it to the brethren or to 
the congregation ? 
wish.” 


I was 


It shall be as you 
words covered much 
ground, and they made an impression. 
“It would put them women of mine 
in everybody’s mouth,” said he. 
Low as he spoke, his mother heard. 


These 
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*¢ Son, 
let it be 
glory of God.” 
“A debt,” he muttered. 
ways paid my honest debts, Mr. Hul- 
A man’s a mean cuss that won’t 
pay his debts. But this 


outlawed.” 


*s me you mean, or Ruth, 
afore them all. It’s for the 
“T ve al- 


cum 


seems to be 


“Tt could not be if you lived forever. 
Come, brother, 


sw ATal , 
your Maker has 


show your hope that 
forgiven you, by ask- 
, 


ing the brethren to forgive you to-mor- 
row. They will do it with joy.” 

‘T ‘ll say the old bear ’s afeared at 
‘he man’s face took the hue 
It was 
pproach to pallor that could 
ipon it. 


you 


1e as he spcke. 


You 
to the presence of a just 


But 


not fea 
if fear is reasona- 

You reproach yourself 
e women; that 


gives me 


to hope by, for they, I know, 
, come here.” 
She had 


e huge sinner on her bosom in 


at that call. 
his sleek infancy, on her heart in his 
rough 


and held it fast in 


manhood. He took her hand 


his. At last he 
his lips, and his eyes, 


presse 1 ] to 


which had been closed, opened upon 


her. 
“Will He do like you ?” he said. 


“What was you thinking when you 


t 
married Ruth?” 
She di 
his best days. i 


Fe | 
did 


1 well to remind him of those, 
. T 


j thought of them 
not answer. 

“You believed He gave her to you.” 

“Your memory is a first best one, 
mother!” 

“If I have n’t forgotten that, He has 
n’t. If you look to Him now, when you 
*re low down and far gone, as you did 
when you was young and nothing could 
stand afore you, son! He isn’t deaf. 
He does n’t grow hard of hearing and 
old like us.” 

“ Ruth !” he shouted, in a voice that 
seemed to fill the house ; then he turned 
to Mr. Holcombe, “ Tell ’em all, chil- 
dren and all,” he said; “they all know 
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it was devil’s 
pride, and I’ve been a devil’s angel to 
The Methodists courted 
for that; I knew it, but I never 
shook hands with ’em on’t. Ruthy—” 

While he spoke a woman had en- 
tered the room, —a gray-haired, bowed, 
and wrinkled woman, the kind of crea- 
ture a man can crush to the -dust 
and no one be the wiser for it, if the 


Guildersleeve ; tell ’em 
the church. 
me 


knowledge depends on her complaint. 
Patience and loyalty in their inferior 
forms were her virtues. She had never 
Out of the 
lips which had not opened in speech to 


expected an hour like this. 


ected to 
hear words of self-reproach, or pleading 


g 
for pardon. What words that this dy- 


her for years she never « 


ing wretch could say would restore any- 
thing like joy to the cowed, frightened 
thing who had given herself to him to 
labor in his fields and in his house, to 
and 
pass through experiences which the 
heart can indeed make light of when it 

in the eyes of for 
whom it endures them! 


endure privations hardships, to 


discerns love him 

It seemed now as if she never could 
have left the corner into which she had 
crept, and approached near to his bed, 
had not Mr. Holcombe taken her hand, 
and ina gentle manner constrained her. 

“ Don’t look at me that way, Ruth,” 
said her husband, in his turn apparently 
alarmed at her presence. “Are you 
afeared of me? You didn’t look that 
Mother remembers I 
glad when you said you ’d have me 
You can tell by a woman’s looks what 
the matter is. She looks as if I had 
scared her.” 

“ Don’t talk so, Moses. 


Way once. vas 


The minis- 
ter will think you ’ve gone crazy.” 

“ What’sthat tome! Youcan think 
of it when I’m gone. It wasn’t right, 
Ruthy ; ’t was hellish in me to take 
what I found, and do what I did with it. 
But the folks are all going to know I 
owned it at last.” 

Again he closed his eyes and drew 
his hand from hers, and again it sought 
his mother’s ; he held to the hope that 
between them at least no separation 
was possible. Her enduring mother- 
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love gave him all the hope he had for reputation of a saint to sustain before 
the dark future towards which he was_ the people. Ought he not then to keep 
hurrying. out of the way of temptation? But 

His wife sat down on the bedside, and temptation! That word aroused his 


till he looked up again indignation, and he arose and looked a 

then she smiled and kissed him. She the bright moon, and the pal 

too had forgiven all. Henceforth she if he would fy the ry heavens to 
, 


would always believe that a sort of v a better girl than Mary Trost. 


craziness had made her husband what 
he was so many years, but by the mercy 
of God he had come out of it before he 
died. 

Friend Holcombe might now depart 
But would he come again to-morrow 


Yes, surely. After he had spoken with 


the congregation and the brethren? 
Yes. 


He had not passed from the lane 


the highway, 


he 


of this, | 


before him 
CHAPTER 


WHEN Deac 
ing at the do 


he was 


id the pr 


sen out of t 


iply was, whet 


Trost’s or not. 


neighbor, as 
to do when startled ye sudden 7 ( ly, since the moon rose, 
ome apt iran Hol! iry | ) t he door to look for 
t : When she had assured 
ilked n the moon- herself tl no figure walked along the 


light, wondering whether he had been lora ss the fields, she still stood 
hindered from goin: ; Mr. T . sre and noticed how all things bright 
house for an hou y that he might ened in the moonlight, and listened to 
meet the minist l receive that mes- the sounds proceeding at intervals from 


sage, and be to gain that he had the barn and shed where the living crea 





renitors, scrt ing with 


lor the fences round their 
j ; 


. ] . 1 
ea, even the very trunks ol 


trees in whose shadows the honest fa- 


thers sat and smoked. They gave 
lives to scrubbing-brush and sand, and 
went down to dust at last abhorring it. 


Mary’s love of cleanliness, however, 


ry ¢ 
11. 

vould; s 

combe pr 


e\ 


onsideres 

he had ne 

each, and s il 
them all. She heard 


t his doctrines very ofte 
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hoped he would let ’em < 
row, for if there was 
liked it was to h 
her tl! 
gation where s 
at: 


thoug! 


ave aoctrines 


1¢ minute she went into a congre- 
Se ak 

he did n’t belong. 

1s to me, iid the deacon, 


+ ] r nd lear 
tS ciearer and Ciear- 
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did not 
“T would 
g, the man, or the 


and it 
is strong grasp. 


us,” he 


nen 


cover¢ 


1 { ] } 
anda iurnisned 


Luics 


re 


be 
pe. 


After a moment’s 

sponded, “ That may 
When she 

that they were of one mind on the most 

important point, August s¢ emed to be- 

ol 


answered so, and he saw 


come possessed of a nev power 
» church, his influ- 
Mr. Holcombe, 
“Tet all other 
go,” exclaimed. “I 
here to talk about doctrines. 


kine of you that brought 


; he forgot tl 
his 


Guildersleeve. 


1 
speeci 
speec 


obligations, 


questions he did 


n’t come 
It was tl 


hin 
I never shall rest, Mary, till I see 


<TT 


in my own house. That is your 


Would n’t our house be equal 
in the land? 


to any meeting - house 


Would 
each Oo 

He himself broke the 

, 


followed 


i] 
good price to 


n’t we be worth a 
¢har ? ?? 

tiita 

silence which 
“Did n’t 


his question : you 


Mary, that nothing should 


promise, 
stand between us?” 

“Yes, August, but —’ 

“Yes is yes!” said he, impetuously, 
taking up her hesitating speech. 

“Yes is yes,” answered 
lower voice, but now not hesitating, 
equal to the demand of the moment. 

“Give me your hand, then, for a 
token.” 


she in a 


M own 
LICSLICKS. 
hatever interferes,” 

1e side. 

the way as so muchr 


that: 


ination he had 


” 


spoken, 

sntial, impotent seemed < 

1at would oppose him. 

governed by no authority 
hority of the love 


} 


not seem te 

did not answer 
was in fact hardl 
her an 


he 


I did 


it to 
the 


snow how it will be 


end,’ 
about; but if we belong to each other, 
nothing shall interfere between us, — 
it. We don’t bind our- 
I could 


se, Mary, 


we know th 
selves by oaths as some might. 


live a long time on your promi 
but 


lay your hand on the book, and let us 


this word of God is precious to us ; 


promise before God to be true to each 
other.” 

Mary shrunk back a 
though this were some unholy rite he 


moment, as 


was proposing ; but she could not with- 
stand the appeal of his solemn, yet 
face; she came forward and 
hand upon the book; he closed 


broad palms over it, and bowed 


glowing 
laid her 
his own 
his head as if in silent benediction, and 
then aloud called on God to witness 
that he gave himself to love, protect, 
and serve her. 

He had but ceased speaking, when 
Father Trost opened the door, and ad- 
vanced into the room. “ Well, well, 
young people,” said he, not unpleasant- 
ly, “are you holding Quaker meeting?” 
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INEBRIATES, 
sy AN INMATE OF THE 


I HAVE the honor to be a part of 
the obiect of 

in Soci 
restore to the status of prudent and 
faithft 


zens, produc 


a grand experiment 
il Science, — an experiment to 


il householders and worthy citi- 
tive and honorable, a most 
class of men, in whose fate 


1, 
l the 


interesting 
is presente: impressive spectacle 
of powers, often noble, paralyzed, and 


affections and impulses, often pure and 
generous, perverted, 


1 
weakness 


by a prostrate 
and a potent and 
without. 


within 
enemy 

is coming to the rescue of a 

Soul, fallen unarmed and wounded in 
ick of its basest foes, at once real 

and intangible, let us thope that the 
State brings to the charge not merely 
the resources of Science, and the re- 
sults of 
a genuine philanthropy, the magnetism 
of an active and sympa- 
thy, the kind devices of a practised 


tact, apt to seize the salient points and 


experience, but the patience of 


concentred 


master the peculiar puzzle of each in- 
dividual case; and and first, 
and last of all, the special blessing of 
God. 


For myself, I have the good fortune 


most, 


to be free from the necessity of repro- 


already well mixed 


and kneaded, — of displaying old theo- 


du materials 


icing 
ries in lights neither new nor strong, — 
of demonstrating 


“>_> 


self-evident proposi- 


tions by the aid of familiar illustrations, 


f dressing a weary, despairing enthu- 
fagged out with vain appeals on 


hand, and vainer protests on 


the other, in the faded artificial flowers 
of a sentimental rhetoric. Therefore 
I shall venture to get away from theo- 
ries and analyses, and well-meant social 
conundrums, and come home to the 
and the bosoms” of the 
State’s anxious, patient clients, — par- 
ents and wives and children and friends, 
— between whom and these inebriates 


business 


CLASSIFIED 


NEW 


AND CLARIFIED 


YORK STATE ASYLUM. 


she stands in trust, with a plain and 
unreserved, and I hope a cheering, view 
of the interior aspects of this House: 
the Inebriate at Home, from 


ment when 


the mo- 
ve welcome the coming 
guest, prostrated in body and soul, to 
that in which we bid God-speed to his 
parting, — set up again in his own self- 
respect, and fortified with a recovered 
will; and I shall endeavor to 
how all can be done 
here —by the aid of no machinery 
more complicated than that with which 
the Creator has provided us from the 
beginning, in the kindly impulses and 
grateful aspirations of our own hearts, 
all ticking in tune together. 

To appreciate justly the clarifying 
processes through which this muddled 
and disordered trouble must pass, on 
his way to physical and moral recon- 
struction, it will be necessary to classi- 
fy the demoralized community of which 
he is a member: first, by those well- 
recognized phenomena which are, in 
some cases, the painful fate of inher- 
itance, in others the pernicious fruit of 
circumstance, — in the one instance, a 
question of temperament, congenital 
taint, inoculation, propensity; in the 


show 


this done — zs 


other, of accident, adverse fortune, the 
conspiracy of temptation with opportu- 
nity, resulting in a dominant vicious 
self-indulgence, and that prolonged 
abuse which revenges itself in the es- 
tablishment of organic disease, — the 
former appealing to the sympathy and 
the concern of the moralist and social 
reformer, the latter demanding the re- 
lief of Medicine or 
Law. 


the restraints of 
And of these two classes it is 
hard to decide which is the more nu- 
merous, since experience and _philo- 
sophic observation are forced to con- 
clude that the drunkard is quite as 
often “born” as “made”; “the child is 


father of the man” as commonly as 
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low) of another’s cure ; for the danger- 


ous confidence is rebuked and subdued 


} +1 } n 
by cont \ 1 the more dang 


spondenc > ul 


erous cde- 


’ , ne 
le Gespondency Is cheered 


by the contemplation of a 


hope so 
strong; and both are tempered 


rational and healthy 


is the last 
of a prostrate character upon its 
collections. 


Incapable of in- 
or an honorable blush, 
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deadly cruel to themselves and others 
in their egotism, and exulting in ingrat- 
itude and deceit, they submit to no ar- 
gument but coercion, break through all 
afeguards save bolts and bars, and be- 


trust for a sip 


st honorabie 


of their darling sin. Too base to re- 
ceive an ennobling aspiration, to 


| 

) 1AzZy 
to conceive an ation of duty, too 
lessons of «¢ 


tasks of 


enemies, ti 3sion 
its friends. But their case presents this 
consoling anomaly, that the very con- 


1 renders tnem 


presently 
1 af- 


IS precisely tl 


1e Only ground of hope, mean 


if yet more conclu- 
clearer il 
nious machinery of our house- 


should 


to point to the sympathy, the 


e demanded of 


nce, the invariable good-humor exX- 
ded to this incorri and cisturb- 
ing little squad by their more earnest 
und honorable fellows, to whom they 
ire usually a provocation an 


ance, and who often suffer by th« 


a griev- 
ir fault, 


in the curtailment of privileges which 


they have abused, and the imposition 
of measures of discipline which 
rebellious folly has demanded. 


their 


lo support the philosophy, and point 


l, of these remarks, I will ven- 


to introduce two or thre individ- 
ual inebriates, who shall serve as types 
and representatives of their respective 


classes ; and, hi g¢ received them at 
is they 
through 
iL pro- 
ortray, 
iss Out, 
reconstructed and ! ni ited, to re- 
sume in society the places of honor and 
usefulness t na- 
ture appointed, and in their families 


ee Ras 
which they were Dy 
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those sacred duties of love which are 
the glory and the grace of every true 
life. All save the barren class last de- 
scribed, which must be and 
absorbed among the worthier kinds, 
before it can produce any fruit save that 
which is bitter and noxious. 

As the Reg 


Inebriate leave behind 


grafted 


ular and the 


the 

tinctive characteristic§ when the 

our doors, it will be no part of our pur- 
pose to typify in this connection the 
respective classes to which the ] 
Whatever 


their interchange of 


of diversity may appear 
experiences 
hopes, they become identical under 
rule of Total Abstinence which is 
plied to their cure. 
In a quaint little 


tific wit, Dr. Oliver 


poem by that scien 
Wendell H 


we are told that one of the things “ We 


simes, 


all think ” is, — 


“ Whene’er we groan with : 


form 


Inebriate 


djective, foul - 
unstrung, 
: ; oe 
i, and sensibilt 
is peculiarly prone ; 
and friend bl 
sion. 


case. 


troubie can prom} 


e §$ #31 . ‘ 
make of it at tile, almost 


last is, a sul 
supernatural, mystery of contradicti 
and confusions j diagnosis, 
resenting treatment.” 

And all that is true of many of the 


1 : , ie 
most hopeful subjects, and will continue 


: : 
to be true just so long as the man is 
, 

l 


allax : Ts 

allowed himself, to go at 
large, from bar to bar, from bottle to 
bottle, — and no longer; for all the 


“ peculiarity ” of 


, 1! 
» OF aliowsSs 


1 9 ms 
the “case, all its 
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subtilty and supernatural mystery, alli 
its contradictions and confusions, are 
simply Rum. Drive that out, and 
Reason, rejoicing, returns and claims 
her place. The the Man’s 
Soul has been swept and garnished, 
and it has become a simple question of 
responsibility on his part, and common 


) 
of his famil 


house of 


y and 


friends, whether she shall permanently 


sense on the part 


fix her abode there, or be ejected to 


make room again for his old devil, 
bringing seven others with him. Mean- 
time it has been our province t 


to his temper the touchstone of 


We have w: 


thy and tact. 
| 


ly to ( him, and we 


In the 


ireedom of a new 


e of social intercourse, which pre- 
its central 

has n 
to keep up, lisguises to cling 
covert motive onceal. 


1 " 


weakness al 


] 


frankly, hand 


the 


to meet us, and 
M f, . te hj Ta 
4yian coniesses or asserts himself. 
» the first of our 


But all thi 1 
JUL ali Th rep- 


resentative inebriates — the type of one 
been 
He is of the 


+} y 1 = 
three great Classes — has 
luced. 


1: , 
, and his Caste-marks 


tradictorily, c« 
siasm and eager! 3¥ 
de corps, — the American bu 


, 
oj the t gel 


most generous type. 
wares or his books cool and 
hard 


—_— 1.) 
thetic even to seinsi 


and keen, sometimes to 
ness,—among the decanters and 
cigars he is the freest and heartiest 
large-hearted, 
handed, robust in 


of good-fellows, open- 


his convivialities, 


and yet never quite losing sight of the 
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main chance, — the inspiring vanity of 
his conscious smartness steadily hold- 
In fact, 

is the ardor of his calling, more than 
which has brought 


ing his imprudence in check. 


y 
£ 
other causes, 


He was born to be sober 
ossessed ; but in an unguard- 
the 


salesmen and 


invoked services of 
ductive of 
s, Champagne and Cog- 


h ive 


become the head of 


[-Tes] ect. 
you can 

him the 
— that 


assur- 


preliminaries wit 
] he w 
scount.” 

hropy, mor- 

y, animal weakness, and 
present them- 

rface of the transaction, 
himself. Those may 
in their way, but, being 


y are not in his line. 


isiness ; and this is busi- 
»to get drunk, even 


? now and then; 


a . - s 

s direction of th L 
es 
li 


is apparent in the deli 


vhich he has cooled him- 


1 


- 
f, and “shaped himself up,” before 
coming here. His appearance at pres- 
ent is that of a rather florid gentleman 
of eminent respectability, nice to a fault 
in his attire, and exact to formality in 
He is especially par- 
as to terms, accommodations, 


his propositions. 
ticular 
and privileges ; and impresses upon us, 
with an air of polite superiority, that he 
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has nothing to learn on those points, 
Regarded as a man, everything about 
him is regarded 
patient, he is interesting and even amus- 


prepossessing ; 


as a 
ing. The history of his case can be 
clearly read beforehand: as in certain 
weak novels, it is easy to guess, from 
the 


how the story will end. 


| aie : 
the moment hero 


gallantly and gayly from 
tion, ag again, 


more upfallen ; 


last, dead beat by repe: 
the 
addressed to him by other 


1 
i 


warned by arguments 


ments more wis¢ 


y grounde 

own, — his irrepressible common-sense 
gets the ascendency, and he acknowl- 
that 


price of Liber 


Eternal Vigilance is the 
y, and Total Abstinence 


the only s hat pays. In conclu- 


edge S 


sion, it is hardly necessary to say that 
he stands the Confident 
nebriates, under favorable conditions. 


find 


versified elements 


for class of 


In retiring to his social 

the di 
enter into the composition of our com- 
lex the 


nakes way for a sadder and more 


household, Confident 


T 
I 


T 
e,—the profoundly Desponc 


11 
Calis 


no elab 
The 


thriving farmer perhaps, or a 


for 
ary description. wreck 

broken- 
down gentleman, — an ami 
attachment 


strong home 


ys, who 


rouble from the 


pers, and miss 
pine for tl 


sadly 


eye,—a n vhose 


too smooth, 


grooves 


ness, to whom the least chat 
familiar places and faces ha 


convulsion, a sort of moral 


May to his 
As in his prosperity he was social to 


domestic conservatism. 
excess, so in his adversity he is mor- 
bidly solitary, —a man without elasticity 
or spring, no india-rubber or spiral wire 


among his moral materials. 





patronizing and 


‘NCONSCIOUSLY receive. 


like 

1 of his 

mother Earth, he will »w forces 

itually even fron ull; and, though he has 

1d whilst gone into the contest naked, he shall 


rchangea- come out of it arrayed in the white 
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DOORST 


oo the world would no 
doubt call many of my doorstep ac- 
} 


quaintance, and I do not attempt to de- 


ther against the world, 
ind white and 


d fain veil 


n altoge 
: 


® hianl 
paints but black 


know 


name, for I 

their Gay Science is 

disgraceful ease as v 

ideas of vagrancy, thoug must 


! . oo Ethie A nse 
that they lead the life they do because 
1 


or own 


lways protest that 


eya 
hing but heir ignorance ol 


they love it. T 
nothi t our 


tongue prevents them from practising 


“What 


than Car- 


; 1 ¢ - 1 
some mechanical trace, WOrkK 


could be harder,” they ask, 
rying this organ 


about all day? 
I answer with honesty that no 


that 
they only pretend a disgust with it, and 


more irksome, I feel 


y like organ-grinding if for 


the 


y 


that they real 


are the 


hat 


no other reason than that 


the summer, and it takes 
the l 


beloved 
One of my frien 


children of 
them into open weather. 
ls, at least, who in the 
warmer montl ] 
} 


Dliithesome 


ppeerance a 


tr 


and though 


1 
re | iseful occupa- 
tion is doubtles Der him the whole 
year round, yet he does not devote him- 
} ‘ ae ot 41 7: 
but with the expandi 
ing to i 


> 


self toi prefer 


Spl lay 


and, shouldering 
dism il Whlarves am 
and to wander forth 

with his lazy, soft 

tambou- 
} 


FT 4° 
oOnuection, and 


nothing with his 
who, 
a chance 
passage of Ferry Street, kn l 


er day in 


gave me so much of 
“F 

sonal history. 
It was winter there in 
Str 


treet, in 


+} + y 
wnat one 


even 
which so many Italians live 


might think to find it under 


ACQUAINTANCE. 


a softer sky and in a gentler air, and 


which I had always figured in a wide 
unlikeness to all other streets in Bos- 
ton, — with houses stuccoed outside, 


it 
and with grati: at their ground-floor 
windows ; with mouldering archways 
between the buildings, and at the cor- 
feeble lamps glimmering before 
pictures ol the M idonna; with weather- 


beaten shutters flapping overhead, and 
ny balconies from which hung the 


linen swathings of young infants, and 


ove-making maidens furtively lured the 
velvet-jacketed, leisurely youth below ; 


lace haunted by windy voices of 


} : ++} } . 
y and cursing, with the perpet- 
ial woode 
the stones, and what 
] 


blossom of 


n-heeled shoes upon 
perfume from the 
vines and almond-trees, 
mingling with less delicate smells, the 
travelled reader pleases to imagine. 


I do not say that I found Ferry Street 


from this 


but as 


vision in 
the vines 


not in 


for 


hey were 


loom at the moment of 


encoun- 
As 
we stood and talked, the snow fell as 
heavily 


¢ 
fi at 


my 
ter with the little tambourine-boy. 
hic kly around us as else- 
With a vague pain, 

toward another 


to a happier clime { heard from 


where 
4] 


=  tiC 


ston. 


Orn 
nis wnolie family was going 


ack to Italy in a month. The father 


1ey enough, 


l 
him 
I 


iad long been an 

be taken home; and, so 
population of Ferry 

1e hope of a return, 


he native or the ances- 


More than one of my doorstep ac- 
i med to have no 
than this fond 
our 


quaintance, in fact, se 
other stock in trade 
desire, and to thrive with it in 
sympathetic community. It is scarcely 
possible but the the 


reader has met 


widow of Giovanni Cascamatto, a Ve- 


suvian lunatic who has long set fire to 
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> on the 
j 


perished 


their home 
l 
our first 


bridge, 


lopes of the volcano, 


S 
eigen 
in the flames. 


anc She was 

alian acquaintance in Charles- 
presenting herself with a little 
ion-book which she sent in for 
l certificate to 


tory sign ] 


h a printec 


ed with the 
itionally Saxon names 


n John- 


rt 
rt 


forth, in 
reproduced, 

in coming to America 

Ital 


ha 1 so i cti 


; 
ney to go back to 


cocument 


t it made us doubt even 
bearer; but we 
} + 4 
decent joy 
sted in an Italian salutation. 
longer a question of im- 
ody’s mind; we gladly 


er poetic fiction, and 

tranquil courtesy 
ot 

it | 


Oo with many 


a 


10n where c- 


_ 
snes, we pressed er t 


= . 
ner, DUt she 


. } 
ment insurpassab 
i 


t dined 


in anoth 


truth there is not 
Benicia 


of pi 


1S, 


on little 


1 4] ‘ . 
a palace On the stage, where 


-n 


otreet, box 


€ ive 
passed f 
these t] 


great 


contrived with 
as we had made 


wether, she touched it 
witl lisite politeness of her race, 
and i he instant a lordly 
mansic “hiaja, or the 
analazzo. 
I D« ii worl i ] 


\ rlad to be 
greeted 

could see, s 

most 


out door- 


Pna 


amazing 


my 
tion is, that 
ised to be spoken 


sir own tongue, or, if they are, 
never show it. vho 


the 
ought of 
1 English, has not otherwise rec- 


A chestnut-roaster, 
twice the chestnuts 


would 


has sold me 
same money have | 
him ir 
ognized the fact that Tuscan is not the 
dialect of Charlesbridge, and the mor- 
tifying nonchalance with which the ad- 
vance has always been received has 


7 
1 
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long since | me that to the 


grinder at the gate it is not remarkable 


that a man should open the door of his 


wooden house on Benicia Street, 


welcome 


amiable folk 


Tect 


ee 
+4 > 
Of their un 


elas } | 11 ] 
Which Makes ali the 
1 


for the ti 


ime. 
1ave been the 
dealer whom | 


, ; : : 
lying at the foot of one of 
houses, and doing his best to 
nouses, anda Going His vest t 


cathedral, and real 


of 


ot 


met » noble 
+} 
the 


fac 


net nailed un. 6 as Sen tuaal on 
juUSt nawed Up, iresnly painted a 


- ; } 7 ; + +y 

repaired. ‘This poet was str 

ut Cl 
+) sc 1; ) - 1¢ f 

osture, his dinner out of an « 


on | 


1is back, eating, in tl 


— <S 
OL, piucKkine til 


a : 2.2 — DP Bae 
, with hi thumb and tore- 


S 


to 


ger, and dropping it piecemeal in 
h. When the 


him “ Where are you from?” 


t passer asked 
he held 
answer 
it 


a morsel it 
‘Da 
fall 


into a revery in 


1 air long enough to 
Lucca, signore,” and then let 
] 


into his throat, and sank deeper 


that crude ac- 


cent even must have sounded 


a 


gossip’s or a kinsman’s voice, but never 


otherwise moved muscle, nor looked to 


S¢ 


see who passed or lingered. There 
could been little 
cumstances to remind 


and if he was really in the sort of day- 


] 1e Ise in hi ir 
have eise In his Clr- 


him of home, 
dream attributed to him, he was wise 
not to look him. I have 
myself been in Lucca, but I conceive 


about not 
that its piazza is not like our sqi 
vith a pump and 

the m but that probably 
a fountain and statuary, though not 


horse - trough in 


} 


i 


idst, it has 
possibly so magnificent an elm tower- 
ing above the bronze or marble groups 
as spreads its boughs of benison over 
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a be o9 *1) ‘ 
it Garibaldi will not g 


Rome this year,” remarks my scissors- 


grinder, who is very red in his sympa- 
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thies. “The Emperor forbids! Well, charity by such a worthy and generous 
patien And that blessed Pope, what sufferer. In Trieste he had been a 
does he want, that Pope? He will be journalist, and it was evident enough 
king and pries h, he will wear twi from his speech that he was of a good 
>!” I mustcon- education. He was vain of his Italian 

accent, which was peculiarly good for 


his heteroge 


who « al evening 
ed home at e ota 
strous career it cICcO. He 
rson of innumerable bows, and him I had the misfortune 
his bright-colored compliments my verb. A man of another 
i ared that never before perhaps another man of his 
people been asked would —would have cared rather 
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what I said than how I said it, but he, 
as if too zealous for the honor of his 
beautiful language to endure a hurt to 
it even in that moment of grief, lift- 
ing his hat, and bowing for the last 
time, responded with a “‘ Morde, non 
i passed in 
ry to Italy. 
Genoese lady 


morsica, rnore!” and un- 
der the pines, and next 
There 


comes | ] ins, >C 


-_ hre 

lles, thread, 
1 «} 

tape, and tl 


e like voba, whom I regard 


as leading quite an ideal life in some 
Her tra 


certain number 


respects. 
more or less | 


far as they are concer! 
passed in an atmosphe1 
and_ kindline 

Northern 


help but cast a 


and New World fo 


little 
bILLIC 


romance about 
whoever comes to us from Italy, 

er we have actua known 
and charm of 

this old lady i 

and loval le ki ( 

der mother-face, which is al 


As! 


her wrinkled visage, 


so the 


face 
of a child. 


restless eyes are 


There is never 
ket, however, 


mystery how she n 


much 


- extenu 


soup-meat. lo not know whether 


it is native in her, or whether it is a 
grace acquired from long dealing witl 
] 


those kindly hearted customers of hers 


in Charlesbridge, but is of a most 


munificent spirit, and returns every 
smallest benefit with some present from 
her basket. She makes 
of things I have written 


a 
didness of her race, but I 


me ashamed 
bout the sor- 
shall vainly 
seek to atone for them by open-handed- 
ness to her. She will give favor for 
will not count the 
money she receives; our bargaining 
is a contest of the courtliest civilities, 
ending in many an “Adieu!” “To 
meet ; and 


favor; she even 


“Remain well!” 
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In her ineffectual 
way she brings us news of her 


in any Italian street. 

rer- 
ent customers, breaking up their stout 
Saxon names into tinkling polysylla- 
bles which them 


practised sense, and is perfectly patient 


suggest only to the 


and contented if we mistake one for 


She loves them all, 


another. I 
pities them as living in a terri 
d ] 


mate ; and dou 


btless in her he 
purposes one day to 
there to die 


very cheerful ; 


sorrow s 
yet she never complains. 
make a living 
is six dollars 
lives and dos 


As it does n 


f “ those 

a bated breath, a sha- 
, a hand lifted to the cheek, 

an averted countenance. 
Swarthiest of the organ-grinding tribe 
> who peers up at my window out 
eyes, perceives 
oma 


grinds 
me out : 
As we 


’ 1 
o’clock 


he forenoon, and a sober 
; 


tranquillity reigns upon the dust and 


At 


are 


nodding weeds of Benicia Street. 
that hour the organ-grinder and I 
the only persons of our sex in the whole 
suburban population, all other husbands 


and fathers having eaten their break- 


fasts at 1 


seven o’clock and stood up in 
the early horse-cars to Boston, whence 
they will return, with aching backs and 
quivering calves, half-pendant by leath- 
ern straps from the roofs of the same 
luxurious conveyances, in the evening. 
The Italian might go and grind his 
organ upon the front stoop of any 
one of a hundred French-roof houses 
around, and there would be no arm 
within streng enough to thrust him 


thence; but he is a gentleman in his 
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way, and, as he prettily explains, he 
never stops to play except where the 
window smiles on him, —a frowning 
lattice he will pass in silence. I behold 
in him PI man, —a man 
broken in health and of a liver baked 
by long sojourn in a tropical clime. In 


I 


‘ en ented 
a daisappointea 


large and dim outline, made all the dim- 
mer by his dialect, he sketches me the 
story of his life; how in his youth 
way from the Milanese for love 
in France, who, dying, left him 

le purpose in the world that, 
at his trade of plasterer 


or some years in Lyons, he listened to 


a certain gentleman ¢ out upon 
government service to a French colony 
in South America. This gentleman 


wanted a man-servant, and he said to 
my organ-grind 


grinder, 


“Go with me and I 
make your fortune.” So he, who cared 
not whither he went, went, and found 
himself in the tropics. a hard 
life he led there, and of the 
had se ; 


nearly half to hi 
to be 


The service was not so irksome 


res that 
med so great in se, he paid 
laundress alone, be- 
ing forced neat in his master’s 
house. 

in-doors, but it hunting beasts 


in the forest that broke his 

patience at last. 
“Beasts in the forest?” 

getful of the familiar sense of desi 


figuring 


I ask, for- 
é, and 
cougars at least by the word. 
» little beasts for the natu- 
bugs, beetles, — heaven 
brought you money ?” 
it my master money, but 
id pains as many as you will, 
When 


my mind to ask 


fever. that was 


burnt out, I made up 

for more pay, and, not getting it, to quit 

t service. I think the signor would 

given it,—but the signora! So 

, empty as I came, and was cook 
vessel to New York.” 

; the black and white of the 

nan’s story. I lose the color and at- 

mosphere which his manner as well as 


He told 


it in a cheerful, impersonal kind of way 


his words bestowed upon it. 


as the romance of a poor devil which 
had interested him, and might possibly 
VOL. XXIII.— NO. 138. 32 
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amuse me, leaving out no touch of char- 
acter in his portrait of the fat, selfish 
master,— yielding enough, however, but 
for his grasping wife, who, with all her 
avarice and greed, he yet confessed to 
be very handsome. By the wave of a 
hand he housed them in a tropic resi- 
dence, dim, cool, close shut, kept by 
servants in white linen 
mute slippered feet over 


moving with 
stone floors ; 
and by another gesture he indicated 
the fierce thorny growths of the forest 
in which he hunted those vivid insects, 
—the luxuriant savannahs, the gigantic 
ferns and palms, the hush and shining 
desolation, the presence of the invisible 
fever and death. 
too, of his 
half-ignorant mention of the exiles gt 


Cayenne, who were forbidden tl 


There was a touch, 
inexpressible sadness in 
1e wide 
ocean of escape about them by those 
swift gunboats keeping their coasts and 
that 
seen 


craft 
had 
made 


swooping down upon every 
left He ] 
] 


one such capture, and he 


the shore. himself 

me see 
it, and the mortal despair of the fugi- 
tives, standing upright in their boat 
with the idle oars in 
hands, while the corvette swept 


their unconscious 
toward 
them. 

For all his misfortunes, he was not 
He had that lightness of 
which most 
from 
the south are usually dark-mooded, sad- 


cast down. 


temper seems proper to 


northern Italians, whereas those 


faced men. Nothing surpasses for un- 
sion the 
ifferent Neapolitan harpers 


studied misanthropy of expres 


visages of 


who have visited us; but they have 
their j 
as being of a yet half-civilized 


some right to dejected counte- 
nances 
stock, and as real artists and men of 
genius. Nearly all wandering violinists, 
as well as harpers, are of their race, and 
they are of every age from that of mere 
children to men in their prime. They 
are very rarely old, as many of the 
organ-grinders are; they are not so 
handsome as the Italians of the north, 
though they have invariably fine eyes. 
They arrive in twos and threes; the 
violinist briefly tunes his fiddle, and the 
harper unslings his instrument, and, 
with faces of profound gloom, they go 
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through their repertory, — pieces from 
the from the 
opera, not unmingled with such efforts 
of Anglo-Saxon genius as Champagne 
Charley and Captain Jenks of the Horse 
Marines, which, like the language of 
Shakespeare and Milt yn, hold 

our English cousi il I 
of mutual 

that the; 

“dal Principat’,” 


out of these Ne 


great composers, airs 


ns 


and tl ey ar 
off to hin 


of them sto 


tening 

It w ’ 
Neapolit 
rapt in 
children 
warily ¢ 
expressio 
last the 
ure, 

the 
shuffli: 
oravel. 
less d in 
sad for « 
only fron 
of his fac 
nor did 
held hin 
none was 
corum ; 
ceased 
ment 


unheated away. 


A ¢ har ( 
for what he called the ye 
Hymn, but the Ne ipolitans apparently 
did not know what this was ; 

My doorstep acquaintance were not 
all of one race; now and then an alien 
to the common Italian tribe appeared, 


—an Irish soldier, on his way to Sa- 


lem, and willing to show me more of 
his mutilation than I cared to buy the 
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sight of for twenty-five cents ; and more 
rarely yet an American 


also formerly 
of the ‘ rmy. | 


ut with something besides 
On the hot- 
such a 


ness to sell. 


one 


in 
an¢ 


iast Summer 
| 


was discovered on 
wiping with his po 


t 


rr sole 
his 


oh of 


maimed 


stood upon his 


ap 
nim 
yf that 


> poor fellow, 


been 


1 and 


ttle pressing 
. t >> 


breac 
r li 


+} ft 1, 
te to the retresh- 


in a cool do 
nd to tell of the 
yr. And if you 
er making 
I can assure you the sight is a 


a one- irmed soldi 


a meal, 


pathetic one, and is rendered none the 
> 


cheerfuller by his memories of the fight: 
that mutilated him. This man had no 


very susceptible audience, but before 
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he was carried off the field, shot through 
the body, and in the arm and foot, he 
had sold every pack: 
basket. I am asha 
for I suspect th 
who went 


uge of starch in his 
med to say this now, 


it a man with one arm, 
der that broilin: 
of last |] 


one 

1 
nak¢ 
fering ess, 
} } 


no a secret di 


W 

from a spent 
shell, prey to the 
I 


most 


a very pre- 
sented | 


nanote 
e | , asked if 
job for him to do that 


for a night’s lod 


of indes« laintiveness 


ight ging, I 


he m 
looked 


vague longing to find some part of it in 


Ly 
small domain with a 


1 
ibout the 
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disrepair, and experienced a moment’s 
absurd relief when he hinted that he 


would be willing to accept fifty cents in 
Yet this was 
some work, 


pledge of future service. 
not the ht principle ; 


tor 


Id 


the 
that 
I ( d, 


was 


must be done 
t 


apparent 


t} 
t 


was 


awl 


veteran 
ed the strawberry 
} 


l, 


matters then stood, it 
} 


- - » } 7 4} + 
StrawDer:r} ed that 


T 
hi 


‘he veteran was 


1: 


I 


} 


from Delaware w 
that there on that 


tem, but futat 
World observers, who « 


ss 
bustling 


em, ar 


ar and com 
epose. 


| 
There was something very curious and 
which 


refir 
re 


1ing and elevating grace of R 
original in his character, from 
the shame w 


I lack 


sentiment of is 


} 


iD 


= : : ha . 
jut which was not King in the fine 


stincts of personal cleanliness, of « 


) 


There was nothing <« 


of styl 
entle 


rowdy in him; he was g as 
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Italian noble what 

other traits they may have had in com- 
mon, I do not know ; perhaps an amia- 
ble habit of illusion. He always 
r to bring me his discharge > papers, 


in his manners: 


was 
going 
but he never did, though he came often 
and had many a pleasant night’s sleep 
at my 
tle work, he spent great part of the time 
contracted to me in the 


cost. If sometimes he did a lit- 


kitchen, where 


it was understood, quite his own 
agency, that 


At other times, he 


upon 
his wages included board 
called for money too 
evening to work it out that 
day, and it has happened that a 
second girl, deceived by his genteel ap- 
pearance in the 

shown him into the parlor, 
found him to 


late in the 
new 
uncertain light, has 
where I have 
his and my own great 
as the gentleman who want- 
ed to see me. 


amusement, 
Nothing else seemed to 
raise his 
much. 


ordinarily dejected spirits so 
We all know how pleasant it is 
to laugh at people behind th 

but this v 

low rate 


ir backs ; 
veteran afforded me ata 
the luxury of a fellow-being 
whom one might laugh at to 
much as one liked. 

Yet with 
pensiveness, 


very 
his face as 


all his shamelessness, his 
elegance, I felt that 
1ational triumph was not 
» in hit hat there were yet 
inished forms self-abasement 
Old World, ill one day I 
of the ' 


his 


somehow out 


and saw at 


ran digging a 


r for an Irishman. 


I own that the 
spectac le gave me a shocl 
that I 


and 
"Aur fF wl} 
view OF whiz 


of pleasure, 


ran down to a nearer 


it human eyes have seldom if 
ever beheld, —an American, pure blood, 


handling the pick, the shovel, and the 
wheelbarrow, while an Irishman directed 


his labors. Upon inspection, it 


ap- 
peared that none of the trees grew with 
their roots in the air, in 


nition of 
this great reversal of the natural | 


recogn 


all the French-roof houses stood 1 
up. The ‘ 


more 


phenomenon may 
common in future, 
he American race acc omplishes its des- 
of dying out before the more pop- 

; foreigner, but as yet it 
the veteran with 


come unless 


graced 


an exquisite and signal 
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distinction. 
unpleasantly 


He, however, seemed to feel 
the anomaly of his case, 
and opened the conversation by saying 
that he should not work at that job to- 
morrow, it hurt and went 
on to complain of the ishomenity of 
Americans to Amaticane. 


his side; 


,” said 


he, ’d rather jobs 
to a nigger 
kind. I was beatin’ 
tleman on the 
thing I know he 
beat 
got two dollars; and the nig- 
e, and he gota 
My luck! 

Irishman glanced at his 
and the rueful veteran hastened 
to pile up another wheelbarrow with 
come to reverse po- 
sitions generally with our Irish breth- 
will get 
do from 


they 


than to one Ow! 


ge n- 
first 


carpets for : 
Avenue, and rhe 
give most of ’em toa 
nigger. I seven of ’em in one 
day, and 
ger beat ’ 
dollar an’ 

Here 


hireling, 


1 by the piec 
+ ~~ 
a half 
the 


apiece. 


earth. If ever we 


ren, there is no doubt but they 


more work out of us than we 
them at present. 

It was shortly after this that the vet- 
eran offered to do second girl’s work in 
my house if I would take him. The 

unt ; and as the sum- 
and I 
left with him on my hands 


winter, it 


place was not va 


mer drawing to a close, 
feared to be 
for the 

to him upon the 
The 


was now 
seemed well to speak 
subject of 
ulled, I 
uct sum for 


economy. 
had not 
a night Ss 


next time he c: 


cents, namely, — and 
thought a dollar would 
j if he did not 
such a very serious 
allowed to work it 

out, and took i 
“ Now, I 


interferine 
interiering 


hope you won’t think I am 


your affairs,” said his 


benefactor, ‘‘ but I really think you are 


poor financier. 


own 


a very 


According to 
your 


on from year to 


account, you have been going 
year for 


to luck for a nig 


2 long time, 


trusting it’s lodging. 
Sometimes I suppose you have to sleep 
out of doors.” 


“No, 
with something 


never !” answered the veteran, 
like “5 


I would n’t do it.” 


scorn. MWEVETK 
sleep out doors 
‘Well, at any 


pay for your lodging. 


rate, some one has to 


Don’t you think 
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you ’d come cheaper to your friends if, 
instead of going to a hotel every night, 
you ’d room somewhere, and 
pay for it by the month?” 

“T’ve thot of that. 
get a good bed I'd try it awhile any- 
how. You see the hotels have raised. 
I used to get alodgin’ and a nice break- 
fast for a half a dollar, but now it is as 
much as you can do to get a lodgin’ for 
the money, and it’s 


a 
tl 


If I could 


it 


lear in the 
tried 


as ¢ 
Port as it is in the city. I’ve 
hotels pretty much everywhere, and 
one’s about as bad as another.” 

If he had been a travelled English- 
man writing a book, he could not have 
spoken of hotels with greater disdain. 

“You see, the trouble with me is, I 
ain’t got around here. 
Now,” he added, with the life and eager- 


any relations 
ness of an inspiration, “if I had a moth- 
er and sisters livin’ down at the Port, 
say, I wouldn’t go hunting about for 
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these mean little jobs everywheres. I’d 
just lay round home, and wait till some- 
thing come up big. What I want is a 
home.” 

At the instigation of a malignant 
spirit | the homeless orphan, 
“Why don’t you get married, then ?”’ 

He gave me another smile, sadder, 


said: 


asked 


fainter, sweeter than before, and 
“ When you to 
again, so I could work out this 
lar?” 

A sudden and unreasonal 


lila 
AIK 


would 


see 


le disgust 
for the character which had 
much entertainment 
past delight. I felt, 
I had bought the right to use some 
frankness with the veteran, and I said 
to him: 


given me 
so 


succeeded to 


my moreover, that 


“Do you know now, I should 


n’t care if I zever saw you again?” 
I can only conjecture that he 
the confidence in good part, for 


did not appear again after that. 


— 
took 


he 





THE FACIFIC = 


HOW O GO: 


I. 
“THIS is Faneuil Hall — open,” said 
i Webster on a memorable 


t Mr. 
This is the Pacific 


occasion in hi 
} 


rable eve 


V 


4 over 
it now i ir new and unknown 
West, before t 
makers 


nal-keey 


ie tribe of guide-book 


newspaper letter-writers, jour- 
ers, and photographers have 
pen and 


Eur ] ; I 
surope long ago b 


“done it to death” with col- 


lodion. ecame only 
the 
apt sentimentalism all 
written in at the proper 
the *“< and “laughter” of a 
faithfully reported speech. 

But thanks to the toughness of day 


a familiar panorama, with ohs 
and ahs and 

1:1 
places, ike 


heers ” 


AILROAD—OPEN. 


WHAT TO 


SEE, 


and night stage travel for a continuous 


three weeks ; thanks to the greed for 
gold and the high prices of food, leav- 


ing no time for those who have gone 


at its 
scenery, or to study its phenom 
to write about them; tha 
indeed, to the Indians, of whom all 


timental travellers have ah 
thanks, finally, to the rapidity witl 
which the railroad uilt, - 


have here a world of nature, fresh and 
The field 


is too broad, also, the variety of expe- 


) 
} 
Lf 


has been -we 


tempting for the explorer. 
] 
i 


riences to be had too great, the forms 
and freaks of and 
revelation 


to be 


nature too strange 

1 a 
the wnhoie 
} 


unique and too astonishing 


>? 


LOC numereus, 
too 
readily catalogued and put into flexi- 
ble covers for one’s overcoat-pocket. 
So the pleasure of original discovery — 
delicious victual for our vanity — may 
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by those who Desert; it is really the great natural 
wr two by pasture-ground of the nation; and the 
are wise Platte will yet prove the northern Nile. 
vh an : leisure enough to The ar ype, the buffalo, and the 
y liberally to the right and left at wolf are already disappearing before 


i 
1 1 


its track. horse, the ox, and the sheep, and 


it points along 

ur two thirds of all the land of the these, for so far as the waters of the 

States lies | 1d > Missi Platte may be spread,—and volume 

rt counting j utlyine 1 ffe ide promise for that, — 

: of Alaska, which will Will ve way i me to fields of corn 

rove a very good thing when we 
] ) 

+ T 


4 
“yt 
t 


und out what to do with it. yuntains, — five hundred 
ad f i ; thi l mil width of mountains, staying the 
and west, continent its centre, and feeding the 
ivi ] r ilize two thirds its 
oceans alive. 

' 


ith America, the 
ae > 
North America, 


ge the 
1 great 


streams, 


les, down 
ocomo- 


frain 


exCcit- 


continental 


hundred 

ah al d Nev ida, whose 
takes in little more 
interior basin, which, 
than any other region in 

l l territory, merits the name 
f endless f > American Desert. The Colo- 

the traveller amid _ rado and its tributaries drain much of 
boundlessness. We its eastern and all its southeastern por- 


The Great American tions; and some of the shorter branch- 
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es of the Snake or Columbia cross its 
northern border ; but, with these excep- 
tions, all the waters within its six hun- 
dred by three hundred miles’ area rise 
and flow and waste within itself. They 
mon stock 


I Lake is its chief 


contribute nothing to the con 
of the ocean. Salt 
sheet of water, — fifty by one hundred 


| : ‘ ait to 9 aendhfnalier fact 
miles in extent, — and is bountifully fed 


] 1 , 1 
irom the western siopes Of the Rocky 
| 

le Out- 


let. The Humboldt River, lying 


Mountain ranges, but has no visil 
g east 
and west along its upper line, and mark- 
i he track of th iilroad for some 


hundred m though fed from 
S ral yf mountains, that cut 


nty miles 


down on 
Sierra 
flow f 

rior mou 
they reat 
idly absorl 
drier 
or late S( lutely die away. 
ney do C xi 


nd that 


he mounta 
ST] 1c] 
preaa 


agriculture win 


¥° : . 
ver aisturbes 


US aS 11 1S Ccelicate ana imM- 


he rare grass 1s oreen, 
11 , 
iy yellow OF 
1 1 1°) 
Ds hu ilk 


.s 


1 


neep int itt 


ie 
1 1 1 
stunted and peevish 
; 1 } | . re | 1 
in growth and character, with no oth- 


ers 


in the horiz 


near, and often none visible with- 
yn’s stretch of ten or twenty 
miles ; no flower dreams of life in such 


eee Gta gd 
uncongeniality ; wastes of volcanic rocks 
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lie along and around rivers that might 
otherwise be tempted to bless the coun- 
try they pass through; beds of furious 
torrents slash the hillsides and mar the 
valleys ; while fields of alkali look in 
the distance like refreshing banks of 
snow, and taunt approach with the suf- 


focating reality. Some of the 


valleys 
character of 

. y of south 
within which no veg 


seem indeed to realize 
the fabled Death’s Valle yuthern 
ible life 


uman life 


Nevada, 


ever creeps, out of which no h 
ever and yet, within 


and desert, tw 


rrand 


FOES ; 


are prosper 


he fanaticism of a religion, 
ism for cold 
indebted 
and 


refreshment 


r . 
ianat 


purity of the 


ounded 


architect, 


he journey be- 
ot-hills of the 
Nevada ] 


1 1 1 
ver these, through 


Sierra Mountains, and carries 
welcome 
ht and va- 


ISt 
1 


] nurity 
LK¢ ( ire) =purity 
4 


ipic es un- 
he rail- 
ulls, and 
subdu- 


gorges ; 


foot - hills, — 
less touch, 
at prom 
Ire; out 
ind its 
ith the 
on 
stretches 
he shad- 
1cross 
vide inland bay to tl and hills 
which the 


Pacific has th n up asa 
rrier to its own restless 


ambition, and 


San Francisco roughly but 


creeps into her I sition as the 
second great city of America. 
hundred miles’ 


This is but a two 


ride, and should be made from sun to 
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sun, for it takes the traveller through 
lands already famed in our history, and 
introduces him to that region of won- 
derful wealth, of contradictory and com- 
prehensive nature, of strange scientific 
revelations, of fascinations unequalled, 
of repulsions undisputed, — California, 
the seat of a new empire, the promised 
creator of a new race. And here the 
traveller’s experiences have but just 
begun; his curiosity is brought only to 
its edge. Let us go back and look 
around, and see where he should linger, 
on what it should feed itself. 


Il. 


Humboldt, in one of his solemn sen- 
tences, prescribes three requisites for 
travel in new regions: 1. Serenity of 
mind; 2. Passionate love for some 
class of scientific labor ; 3. A pure feel- 
ing for the enjoyment which Nature, in 
her These 
are all very desirable; at least one is 
indispensable ; but my companions may 
swap off the other two for a well-filled 
purse and a good set of flannels. We 
may be as serene and scientific and 
sentimental as the old German traveller 
himself; but without these other pos- 


freedom, is ready to impart. 


sessions, we cannot go far or be very 
comfortable. 

Then we must be liberal as to time, 
too; the average American can 
Europe in thirty days, I know; but 
that 
Boston to 


see 


True, with 
limit, he can be carried from 
San Francisco in ten days, 


this is a bigger job. 


allowing 
for a night or two in bed, and one or two 


failures to connect a at, — and back 
in the same time, and 

days to look about hin 

tains, in Utah and in 

this is better than nothi: 

but still, comparing wha 

knows with what he really does, before 
and after such a trip, he will be im- 
mensely more ignorant when he returns 
than he was at starting. I cannot tol- 
erate the idea of less than sixty days ; 
and we shall find three months devoted 
to the journey the busiest and best 


spent in our lives. That is as little 
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time as any one proposing really to see 
our interior and Pacific States should 
allow himself to take for the purpose. 
So make a ninety-day note for your ex- 
penses, — well, say five hundred dollars 
a month, — the average Atlantic reader 
will hardly get off with less, — and leave 
a good indorser for any little contingen- 
cy of delay, such as a pressing invitation 
to visit a “ friendly ” Indian village, or 
a long call from those persuasive gen- 
tlemen of the interior basin, “ the road 
agents.” We may as well count rail- 
road travel at five cents a mile, and 
stage at twenty cents, and board and 
lodging, whether with Pullman or at 
the hotels, at five dollars a day. Extras 
and contingencies will absorb all these 
allowances have to spare,— if they have 
any. 

Prejudices against sleeping-cars must 
be conquered at the start. They area 
necessity of our long American travel. 
There are often no inviting or even tok 
erable places for stopping over night, 
and, besides, we cannot afford to lose 
the time, when so much of beauty and 
interest lies beyond. But the Pullman 
saloon, sleeping and restaurant cars of 
the West, —as yet unknown in the 
Atlantic States, — make railroad trav- 
elling a different thing from what it is 
in the close, cramped, ill-ventilated, 
dirty box-cars of common experience. 
They introduce a comfort, even a lux- 
ury, into life on the rail, that European 
travel has not yet attained to. For the 
Pacific Railroad excursions these cars 
will be offered to private i 
special charter; that is, one or two 
dozen people may club together, and 

day and 
o the Pa- 
stopping over 


hire one for their 


home by 
A 
t 


night as they ride through 


rever they choose on the 
route. they are open, roomy, 
broad-seat us ; by night, they offer 
equally comfortable beds, with clean 
linen and thick blankets ; with as good 
toilet space will 
allow, and a servant at command con- 
stantly. Those with a kitchen furnish 
a meal to order, equal to that of a first- 
class restaurant, and with neat and 


accommodations as 
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But the eat- 
whole route already 
respectably ; some of them are 

ind all will soon be 
hes modern American 
mind, Western 
type, intelli gent thought to the 
food question 


fresh table appointments. 
ing-station 
average 
most excellent ; 
at least 


s on the 


good. 
especially that of the 
gives 
; and one of the surprises 
before us is the excellent victual they 
will give us on the P 


The 


coast. 

along with all 
through and the independent 
traveller can make such use of them, 
day or night, as he chooses to pay for. 
Those for sleeping only are attached 
to the trains as night approaches, and 
dropped in the morning, while the trav- 
eller his place 
cars of the road. 


acific 
Pullman cars go 
trains, 


resumes in the regular 
But travellers who 
can afford the extra expense will choose 
either special charter of 
one for the round ms or engage a par- 
ticular seat and berth in 
for so far as they may be going without 
stopping. To understand their advan- 
tages, and learn how best to make use 
of them, is a part of the education of 
the traveller in New America. Their 
introduction and development and pop- 
ular use mark an era in the history of 
railroad travel; and place America at 
the head of nations in its convenience 
and comfort. 

Though Pullman promises to back 
one of these cars to order up at our 
very doors in Boston or New York, we 
take up our grand jour- 
This is just one third 
cross the continent, and the 
the New West, whose 
so proudly ram- 
growth no other city is 
The pulse of 


to share in a 


a regular one 


shall naturally 
ney at Chi 
the w Ly < 
beginning of 
spirit is 1 
pant, 
so intimat 
the 


ago. 


owhere else 
in whose 
ly ncerned. 
y concerne¢ 
ith electric sympathy 
Lake Michi- 
icago does not hear every 


eats W 


thern shore of 


pick in the depths of the 


olden nes of 


Colorado and Montana, 
made sure to furnish 
and to have a claim on the 
s to light. 


5 


} 
nas 


r( 
she at least 


the pick, 
gold it bring 

One now, two next month, three in 
the fall, and another year four roads 
invite us across Illinois and Iowa to 
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Pacific road proper 
on the Missouri River. This five-hun- 
dred-mile ride is through the best of 
the rich prairie country of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. If it is stranger to us, it 
will arouse our enthusiasm by its wide- 


the ju nction of the 


reaching openness, the evidences of its 
fertility, and the signs of 
and prosperity ; 


its civilization 
if we have been intro- 
we shall even the more 
wanna at the rapidity of its growth 
and the wealth of its accumulating har- 
It is quite worth while 
a day either on the Mississippi River 
at Clinton or Davenport or Burlington, 
or at some 


duced before, 


vests. to stop 


Geneva or 
Des 
closely 
than the cars permit the character and 
culture of this most interesting 
and its population. Last year, before 
the Pacific Railroad was open, it was 
the New West; now it is the Old ; but 
it will always be the garden and granary 
of the continent. It is our new New 
England; here the Yankee has broad- 
ened and softened ; and what he can 
do, what he has done, with a richer soil, 
a broader area, a larger hope, and a 
surer realization, is worth the scrutiny 
of every American and every student 
of America. Those who would under- 
stand the sources of American wealth, 
and the courses of American politics 
and religion, must understand Illinois 
and Iowa. New England is, indeed, 
dwarfed in the larger life of the mel- 
lower regions of the Republic, — it may 
be the taunt of her enemies that hers is 


such town as 


Dixon in Illinois, or Grinnell or 


Moines in Iowa, and see more 


region 


a departed sceptre is substantially true ; 


but she has a resurrection here, and 


her sons and daughters have come to a 


new glory in these prair es, heavenly by 
sterile 


with her hillsides. 


you reco 


comparison 
Stop and see if enize them in 
their new robes. 

Council Bluffs, the depot of the gath- 
ering lines of the East, and Omaha, 
opposite, the starting-point of the grand 
continental line, challenge attention for 
the striking diversity a yet striking 
similarity of their locations on the bot- 
toms and bluffs of the Missouri River, 


as well as for the wonderful rapidity of 
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r large future different skies and in a denser atmos- 

phere The nights become cold also. 

Glaring as may have been the day’s 

very soon the nun will be dou un, and searching its heat, the even 
d: and with thes i he swift and I rings ref hing coolness, and the 
strong Missouri in etween, and night n f blankets. This phenom 
irrying steamboats two tl si é enon, _ will attend him through all the 
now entering upon 

Plains end and the 

of faith 


Lie W 


he larg« 


travel on the ct 
We shall 

next five hu 

hundred 


} . 
ner mines 
new ; : und rive aeug and ) OK int silver, she seduces the 
or gain; because of the agri- 


resources of her plains and het 
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valleys, she will have steady growth, 
permanent | 
tude, — 

ompensing so 
and various mi 
phur, and iron, 


clear, 


rosperity, and moral recti- 


for these are the gifts of a rec- 
il; because of 
| 


of her many 


neral springs, soda, sul- 
and of her wonderfully 


OS} he re, sne 


| ¢ 1 
a th-s¢ ek- 


iry, na pure at 
resort 


‘reat con- 


spring 


INnNVItE 


itself into 


- 1 
nere 


piration, tl 
lains on one side, 
ntain battlements shadowing 


ogether this is as 
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fine a bit of out-door life by day as 


within the range of all our 
the 
as well, there 


will come 


summer’s journey. By night, for 
ride o cu] ies the night 


are O incidents which I forbear to 


detail ; but if my compan- 
in the war, « ive tended 
babie igh a win- 


e tooth- 


they will 


les from Denver, 


i DUSINeSS 


for travel 
regions whither we would go 
re. 


vledge and enjoyment of natu 

f staging tal through 
ty, the chief gold-mining cen- 
tre, at a height of seven thousand feet 
with a population of 
yusands, on to Georgetown, 
] 


ae } - 
two thousand 


wove ft > $Ca, 
+1, 
several th 


feet higher, the centre 


silver production, with nearly 


three thousand inhabitants. The way 
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is full of mountain and valley scenery 
of freshest interest and startling beauty. 
At Idaho and Fall River, little villages 
in the South Clear Creek valley, on the 
route, are accommodations for summer 
visitors, with cold and warm soda 
springs at the former place, furnishing 
most luxurious bathing. And 


with larger 


at Geor: ge- 


town, and better hotels, we 
the very highest 
and finest mountain life of the State. 


Gray’s Peaks, the highest explored 


are in heart of the 


ummits of Colorado (14,500 feet), and 
for the distinguished Cambridge 
, lie just al and above the 


and 


in a day 


1amed 
botanist 
town, 
their top 
with 


and the excursion to from 


s may easily be made 
guide and horses fr 
The 


as twelve 


ym George- 


wo! mines uj 


t has 


a wagon-road two thirds the 


king of ) as 


thousand fe se- 
way, 
and a trail for 


the two summits of the m 


horses goes to either of 
The 


m<¢ yrning, 


yuntain. 
view from either, of a clear 
is the most commanding 
I truly belli 
ordinary An 


Nothing in the 


4 


— 
and impres- 


eve, olthin the range 
European 
Alps takes you 


| 
wide, 


1erican or 


There we 
here the 
American Continent spreads it- 


1, reaches so 


look a province ; 


petty 
around us as a centre, and stretches 
its illimitable 

The 


” falling on 
it-sleeve 


to the Pa 
+1 +} 


the other, to the Atlantic ; we are at 


lengths before the 


rain-drops one 
flow off cific ; on 
the very apex, the absolute physical 
Nerth American C 
assures the thought, 
fact. Fold on fold 
rock-ribbed moun- 
around, — west, ¢ , north, 


centre of the onti- 
the scene 

and is worthy of the 
snow-slashed and 
tains lie all 
and south 


; they riot nay mul- 


tiplicity ; for 


lastness, 


point of 
, 


this is the 


gathering and distributing 
grand continent 


+ } > + ] + . 
to the east lies -green sea 


the Plains, and distributed the 


among 
snow folds of the mountains are minia- 
| 


ture copies of the same, which look like 


patches of prairie amid the continent of 


mountains, yetare, in fact, great Central 
Parks, from ten to thirty miles wide and 
forty to seventy miles long. North, 
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Middle, South, and San Luis Parks, — 
they lie along through the whole line of 
Central Colorado, — great elevated ba- 
sins or plains, directly under the highest 
mountains, — soft and smooth ways up- 
on the very backbone of the continent. 
Some lie on Atlantic side, others 
of the divide; and 
above the sea level ranges 
d to ten thousand 
In Europe or in New England this 
height in this latitude would be perpet- 


the 
on the Pacific side 
3 tor} 
their height 
from seven thousan 


feet. 


ual barrenness, if not perpetual ice and 


snow ; but here in Western America, 


grains and vegetables are 
and 

seven 
that 


rich 


successfully 
year 
while 
ten thousand feet 
summer pasturage and 
natural grass are 


cultivated cattle the 


round at 


graze 
thousand 
and 


feet, 
between 
there is 
often great cri 
cured for hay. 

These great fertile 
high mountains of 
wedding of 


ps of 


areas among the 
Colorado — this 
majestic hill and majestic 
plain, of summer and winter, of fecund 
life and barren rock — present abun- 
dant attractions a full summer’s 
travel. For the lover of the grand and 
the novel in nature, or the weary seek- 
ing from toil and excitement, our 
country offers nothing so richly rec- 


for 


rest 
ompensing as a the 
Parks and 
The dryness of the climate 
out-door life, is favorable 

though the 
the higher 


summer 
Mountains of 


among 
Colorado. 
inviting to 
lung dif- 
thin air of 
must be avoided by 
lungs weak. 
bronchitis flee before the 
this dry, pure atmosphere, 
and it operates as an exhilarating nerve 
to all. Denver and St. 

in the latit 

have 


ficulties, very 
regions 
those whose are quite 
Asthma and 


breath of 


Louis 
and 
the 


same ude, 


thermometers nearly 


Denver 
thousand feet higher. Its 


range, though is nearly 
noons 
nights 


round ; 


probably and its 
certainly 


but the 


warmer, 
cooler, the year 
and lighter air, 
lain and mountain, makes 
its summer heats always tolerable. Den- 
ver is exposed to snow from October to 
May, but it rarely stays long; sleigh- 
ing is as much of a novelty as at Wash- 


ar ever in 


motion from pi 
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ington or Philadelphia, and its winters 
are more like a dry, clear New England 
November than any other season of 
the East. 
the mountains are similar in 


The valleys and parks of 

climatic 
character, allowing for the difference of 
three 
The principal snows are in early spring, 


or four thousand feet in elevation. 
and the rains in late spring and early 
Midwinter and midsummer 
uniformly dry and When 
orms do come, they are 
The 


summer. 
are clear. 
clouds and 


always brief. 


y 
st 


shines 
through them to warm and clear the sky. 

The saddle 
true conditions of extended 


a summer’s life 


sun soon 
and the camp are the 
travel or 
A party 
of four, well mounted on mules or West- 
ern ponies, with a guide and servant, 
and two pack-mules for tents and blan- 


in Colorado. 


kets and food, can gain such experience 
of rare nature, such gift of health, 
endowment of 


such 
pleasure, in leisurely 
travel over its mountains and among its 
parks, lingering by the side of their beau- 
tiful lakes and their abundant streams 
fat with trout, basking in its sunshine, 
hunting in its woods, and bathing in its 
mineral springs, as nowhere else that I 
know of in all America. This is surely 
destined to be “‘ the correct thing to do,” 
for the pleasure and health seekers of 
the future America. 

Over in Middle Park, two days’ horse- 
back ride from Georgetown, are the fa- 
mous Hot Sulphur Springs, —a douche- 
bath and 
only experience of their wondrous tonic 
can The water is of the 
temperature of 110° Fahrenheit, —as hot 
as human flesh can bear, —and | 
over a ledge of rock ten feet high 
a pool below witl 


a sitz-bath united, such as 
appreciate. 


ours 
gh into 
a stream of four to 
six inches in diameter. When wagon- 
roads are made to the spot, as they soon 
will be, will flock to these 
springs in July and August from the 
whole country. 


invalids 


Already they are a 
favorite local resort, despite the hard 
climb over the mountains into the val- 
ley where they lie. 

The South Park is the most attrac- 
tive and most frequented of these ele- 
vated areas; and a good wagon-road 
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from Denver, branching out within the 
Park to all its various sections, and 
taverns and mining villages strung free- 
ly along one and through the other, in- 
vite the traveller to its easy enjoyment. 
Mount Lincoln, the great parent moun- 
tain of the parent range, stands at the 
northwestern angle of the Park, and 
may be ascended without too severe 
labor from the village of Montgomery. 
It is of the same height as the loftiest 
of Gray’s Peaks, and commands a like 
view. The 


views in Colorado dispute as to which 


connoisseurs in mountain 


summit offers the wider and grander 


prospect. Either view is grand enough, 
and one or other should be enjoyed by 
every visitor to Colorado. Our ascent 
of Lincoln was made amid contending 
hail, and sun- 
a 1 though the view » ob- 
shine; and though the views we oD 


torrents of rain, snow, 
tained were not so complete and satis- 
factory as those from Gray, the experi- 
ence was perhaps the grander, because 
of its variety, and the terrible impres- 
siveness of a storm on the mountain- 
tops, opening and closing long glimpses 
of ghastly worlds of rocks and snow 
below and all around us. 

The upper mountains of Colorado — 
at 11,000 and 12,000 feet — hold numer- 
ous pools and lakes, andnot infrequent 
waterfalls ; a party, that made the as- 
cent of Long’s Peak for the first time 
last season, report nearly forty lakes in 
view at once ; but the parks and lower 
ranges offer them but rarely. A day’s 
ride, in saddle or wagon, out of South 
Park 


Arkansas, where various new beauties 


over into the valley of the Upper 


of scenery await the explorer, will carry 
us into the presence of the Twin Lakes, 
as beautifully lying sheets of water as 
mountains ever guarded or sun shone 
kindred character 
with the Cumberland lakes of England, 
the Swiss and Italian lakes, and those 
of Tahoe and Donner in the California 


on. They are of 


Sierra Nevada, which are among the 
sweet revelations of the Pacific Rail- 
The Twin Lakes will be one of 
the specialties when the world goes to 


anad 
road. 


Colorado for its summer vacations. 
The tree life of the Rocky Mountains 
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in that time, they may get a fair glimpse 
grand and rare specialties of 

inges and enfolded parks, 


is meagre; pines and firs and aspens 


(or cottonwood) make up its « 


nor are these so abun 
in the enjoyment they of- 


size or beat t hallenge :s 
attention. They grow fer. ride up through the mountains 
ations or South Clear Creek 


he latter 


1 
r 
tne 


at Georgetown ; 


Loci A -" 
Denver 


ut 


yon al 


to 
id 


but the reds flame « é 
\ ‘j into 


the P 


painter’s bru i ie er! 1€ 
n days fror ver, though ten 


suntiowers, 
1 


of 


0 


ce 


kets and 


} 
n 


Europe 

But I cannot 
road traveller 
seven or ten 
appetizer for a future sum 


] 


and I rely on the p 


citizens of Denver ar il 
It Lake City. 


perfect some arrangements, 


ap- 
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A RIDE 


“HOULD 
one of t OV 
Adit 


end 


WITH A MAD 


gave 

oreeting, 

pes, were soon en- 
mversation, spiced 
It might have been 


inutes or mcz>, when 


99 1 
mauler tl 


ian you ordina- 


A Ride with a Mad Horse in a Freight-Car. 


HORSE IN A 


593 


FREIGHT-CAR, 


contain- 


lessly 


od re- 


7 fairy- 
Save 


k down 


nign I 
horoughly He sat 
The turn of the wrists, 

yf his arms as 


erect 


lle, were the only 
for these the 


he feathered his pad 
movements visible. ut 


yazer might deem him a statue carved 
} 
D 


from the material of 


e boat, a mere 
inanimate part of it. I 


have boated 
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much in bark canoe 
alike, and John and I have stolen on 


and cedar shell 


many a camp that never knew our com- 
ing or our going, with paddles which 
touched the water as snow-flakes touch 
the earth ; and well I knew, as I sat 
gazing at this man, that not one boat- 
man, red man or white, in a hundred 
could handle a paddle like that. The 
quick ear of John, when the stranger 
was within thirty feet of the landing, 
detected the lightest possible touch of a 
lily-pad against the side of the boat as 
it just grazed it glancing by, 
“bist * 


river drew the attention 


and his 


and sudden motion toward the 


surprised thither. 
lided to the sand so gently 


group 
& 
to disturb a grain, and tl 

noiseless in all his movement 

ashore and entered our circle. 

“Well, stranger,” said John, “I don’t 
know how long your fingers have pol- 
ished a paddle-shaft, but i 
man who can push a boat up ten rods 
of open water within twenty feet of my 
back without my knowing it.” 

The stranger laughed pleasantly 
without making any direct rep] 


is n’t every 


his pipe and joined in the conversa- 
tion. He was tall in stat 
bronzed. An u 


on the left side of 


ure, wiry, and 
stret } 


ple almost down to chin. eyes 
were dark gray, frank, and genial. I 
concluded at that 

tleman, and had seen 


once 
service. Before 
he joined us, we had 


away the time by 


been whiling 
story-telling, and 
John was at the very crisis of an ad- 
venture with a panther, when his quick 
ear detected the stranger’s approach. 
Explaining this to him, I told John 
to resume his story, which he did. 
Thus half an hour passed quickly, all 
of us relating some “experience.” At 
last I proposed that Mr. Roberts — 
for so we will call him— should enter- 
tain us; “and,” 


continued I, “if I am 
right in my surmise that you have seen 
service and been under fire, give us 
some adventure or incident which may 
have befallen you during the war.” 
He complied, and then and there, gen- 
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[April, 


tle reader, I heard from his lips the 
story which, for the entertainment of 
friends, I afterward wrote out. It lefta 
deep impression upon all who heard it 
around our camp-fire under the pines 
that night; and from the mind of one 
I know has never been erased the im- 
pression made by the story which I 
have named 


A RIDE witH A MAp HOorsE IN A 
FREIGHT-CAR. 
“Well,” said the 


loosened his belt and stretche: 


stran 


in an easy, recumbent positior 
1 fnir tha } ] 

not more than fair that I shou 
nathina + ‘ 1 q 
something stock of common 


entertainment ; but the story I am to 
tell you sad one, and I fear will 
even- 
and it 
request that I 

] 


personal ¢ 


pleasure of the 

sire it, however, 
of the 

pisode 

| 

\ and trust the 

impression will altogether un- 


pleasant. 
“Tt was at the battle of Malvern Hill, 
where the carnage 


was more 
it seems to me, than in any 
this side of the Alleghanies during the 
le wa iat my story must begin. 
I was then 


Massachu 


DOYS 


to skirmish along 


we had been sent ou 


the edge the wood in which, as our 
generals suspected, the Rebs lay mass- 

across the slope, upon 
. } 


ing for a char; 
f which our 


the crest « 
We had ba 
when we met the j 

Magruder in the very act of charging. 
Of course, our thin line of skirmisher 


army was posted. 
rely entered the underbrush 
heavy formations of 


was no impediment to those onrushing 
They were on us and over us 
before we could get out of the way. I 


masses. 


do not think that half of those ruaning, 
masses of men ever knew 


1 passed over the remnants 


screaming 
that they ha 
of as plucky a regiment as ever came 
out of the old Bay State. But many of 
the boys had good reason to remember 
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° IY) 

at the 

n the 


1 before 


even as they began to 
y backward toward the 
I saw from tl 
i lerle SS horse 


confused and 


h action so free and mo- 

ul, amid that storm of bul- 

y heart involuntarily went out to 
to know, her, and my feelings rose higher and 

1 minie in my shoulder that igher at every I ~ from 
hopeful and easy work to amid the whirlwin« f fire and Jead. 


} . . 2a ni + | + > war - 441 
ruder’s id as she plunged at last over a little 


laid on Hill’s and M 


ig 
+ 
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hillock out of range and came ca- 
reering toward m¢ | lerle 
horse mig! 

from C 

spread 


wit 


norter 1! 


the wither 
the line of her back and neck perfect which tells them whom to 


curved, while her deep, obliqu whom to avoid? I know not. 


ders and long thick fore-arm, ri some such sense they may 





me, §s he m informe 
: 4 ; 
ilmost hu ne x and evening, 


lre\ 


is to the vafe and worry, and, I 


f all the thousands around pulling at the halter, advertise him that 


who thought of me and loved me. it was time for her to be released. 
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‘ 


“But of all exhibit 


either by beast or 
most positive on that 


racing to the yard, she 
out 


of nurses 


poor fel- 


The whole corps 
the doors, and all th 


} 
t could move thems« 


building. 
came to 


av Ly 
intil | 
Iken 
1; 


] 
i 


u 


Ss 


fe 
and 

arch, } 
tion and 


thoroughbred. Then 
ping her brush and laying 
and stretching her nose straig 
1 away with that 


would spe¢ 
vou 


ow da 


as on parade, t 


into the 


ict of taking a five-ba 
uld 


ha 


approach and s 


at 
Five 


idan at t! Forks. Together 


had 


we 
1 


shared th p 


iweant at Richmond 
had I 


pirits than that 


a sight in- 


and Washington, and lever 


in better on 
It was 


as SI 


the capital. 


to down 


trium- 


her 
Avenue. 


see 


sylvania 


a Mad Horse in a 7 Ls ht-Car. 


pril, 


phi procession had been all in her 
] 


yonor mine, she could not have 


moved ith greater grace and pride. 


With dilating eye and tremulous ear, 
ing her bit, her heated 


magnificent lace- 


, ; 
ceaselessly cham] 
blood bringing out the 
work of veins over 


and 


her entire 


] 
ré 


juet was launched by fair 


admirers before her; 
1d swell of 


sO gen- 


ugh 


ne king 


r Cross trom 
pride and wealth of 
aesert 

her I 


er mood, 


rangers, 


eCx- 


need not 


very step. 
into all her royal humors. 
neck and spoke loving 
words to her. I called her my 
my pride, my And did 
understand 
iat 


catch my soitest 


I et. not 
Else 
turned back to 


why 


me? Every word! 


| listeni 


why t 
the re- 
1 the frame, and 
; ‘Well,’ 
leaped from her back at 


the 


, 
the low, hay I h? 


sponsive quiver throu 
I ex- 
claimed, < 
the alas! that 
words spoken in lightest mood should 
portend 


close of review, - 


mnech ! 6 wy © oof . 
so much! — ‘well, Gulnare 
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ve, almost on 


1 
\ | 


years be- 
ympany of three 


} 


what experi- 
attle were those 

filled! For three of these 
nare had bee 
With 
ind not rarely my rations, for 


ly human, and 


1 my constant 


me had shared 


‘ ] o . 
ited her as one 
} = 
peen 
| 


ksburg, 
at Cold 
hell tore 
So com- 


stun her, that for some 
ought her dead, but to my 
ly recovered her 


the wound carefully 
igade surgeon, fr 
ein a 


n a month 


1 i 


with difficulty 


: 1 


ye wound so nicely unit- 
ye could i 


ight, as usual, 
head almost 
unless 
the 
Her 
it compelled 


The 


be fi re, 
in face of 


r $O uneasy. 


sky was 
ry and 
stretch 
ind rub her head 
she would start 
ing on her haunches, like a 
ne fore leg and paw her neck 
} 
i 


Anon she would rise to her 


ke herself, walk off a few 


‘n and lie down again by my 


not know what to make of 


it, unless the excitement of the day had 
been too much for her sensitive nerves. 


I spoke to her kindly and petted her. 


she would rub her nose 
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nd lick my hand with her 
culiar habit of hers — like 
] 


s I was passing my hand over 
iscovered that it was hot, 
nd flashed 

sntary fear 

r about 

over I 

dismissed it as incredible. Still I was 
alarmed. I knew that mething 


into 
that 


her brain, bu 


my mir 


somet 


was 
thought 
sre she 


— 
, the best 


amiss, and 

that I should soon be at hon 

could have quiet, and, if need be 
leneth th 

dawned, and the mare and | 

last meal 

the 


of nursing. At morning 


took our 
together on Southern soil, — 

The 
for the 
rode lown 


last we ever took togetl 
brigade was formed in | 


the 
moved 


ind power 


last time, and as I 


o review the boys, 
] 


ier old battle grace 


and then, by a shake of the 


reminded of her actions 


is I 


the night. I said a few words 
had led 
I had 


shared perils not a few, and by whom, 


f farewell to the men whom | 
so often to battle, with whom 
as I had reason to think, I was loved, 

then gave, with a voice slightly 
teady, the last order they would ever 
receive from me: ‘ Brigade, Attention, 
Ready to break ranks, Break Ranks? 
¢ But ere they 
scattered, moved by a common impulse, 


The order was obeyed. 


ve first three cheers for me, and 
then, with the same heartiness and even 
more power, three cheers for Gulnare. 
with 
her bright, cheerful countenance full at 
the 
alternately, 


" 
And she, standing there, looking 


men, pawing with her fore feet, 
the ground, seemed to un- 
derstand the complimer 


} 


it; for no soon- 
lied away 


1 than 
to its proudest 
curve, lifted her thin, delicate head in- 


he -heerin< 
the cheering ¢ 


she arched her 


er had 


neck 


to the air, and gave a short, joyful neigh. 

“My arrangements for transporting 
her had been made by a friend the day 
before. A large, roomy car had been 
secured, its floor strewn with bright, 
bucket and a bag of 
oats provided, and everything done for 
her The car was to be at- 
through express, in con- 


clean straw, a 


comfort. 
tached to the 





past W 
with mort 
admiring 


nare came 


a Mad Horse in a Freight-Car. 


[ April, 


my shoulder, seemed 
As 1 stroke 
1] 


ixe nose, 


to share my mood. 
fine-haired, satin- 


and 
memories i 


rus throng 


coun- 


mission 


upon 
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j 

r nose. The moment I started up 
I saw that something was the matter. 
Her eyes were dull and heavy. Never 


seen the light go out of 


s 


before had I 


hem. rocking of the car as it 
and VID 


] 
u0Ongs 


nheeded 

for the 
intercourse, no 
ymptoms 
r Tee 
he was in 
inflamma- 

r WO! ls, wy 
the anatomy of 
2S irom my very 
veterinary 

10t familiar. 
symptoms 

i I saw 
Gulnare 
into my 


»Oopena 


] been 


ly | lood 


desert veins 


my 
o around the heart, never 
sickening sensation possess 
.en, standing in that car with 


mare before me marked 


} 


symptoms, I made 
k ra, 


nife, my swe 
ly suit in 

of my frie two hundred 

ay. Hastily, with 

| 


| searched my clothes, the 


and trem- 


basket, my linen ; not even a pin 
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could I find. I shoved open the sliding 
door, and swung my hat and shouted, 
hoping to attract some brakeman’s at- 
The 
along at full 


heard me. I 


tention. train was thundering 
Saw or 
would 


uivering of 


speed, and none 
knew her stupor 
A slight q 


occasional running 


frame, told 


0 plainly 


of irenzy would soon 
begin. ‘My 


I shut the door and 


must | 


in de- 
turned 
Gul- 


C,od, I *xclau ea 
Spair, as 
toward her, ‘ see you die, 
he opening of a vein 
Have 

1] 


il 


would 


my 


peril, 


nare, 1 

you be rn¢ me, 
these years of 
ll of winter, the heat and 
torment of summer, and all the throng- 


bat- 


onies, 


o¢ dangers of a hundred bloody 
5, nly to die torn by fierce ag 
n so near a peaceful home 


to 
be in 


time 


iven me 


was 


mourn. My life was soon to 
peril, and I must summon up the ut- 
) escape 
Did 
mad horse when his 
yur stand 


it car, and you shall see 


most power of eye and limb t 
the violence of my frenzied mare. 
you ever see a 


madness is on him? ‘Take y¢ 


with me in th 


suliering a dumb creature can 


endure before it dies. In no malady 
does a horse suffer more than in phre- 
nitis, or inflammation of the brain. Pos- 


] rol yably 


the pain 


sibly in severe cases of colic, 


its fiercest form, 
These tl 


1 1 


most agonizing of all the 


in rabies in 


is equally intense. ree are 


the diseases 


to which the noblest of animals is ex- 


Had my pistols been with me, 


I should t 


osed. 


hen and there, with what- 


ever strength Heaven granted, have ta- 
ken my companion’s life, that she might 
be spared the suffering which was so soon 
ime. 


of 


to rack and wring her sensitive fr 
A horse laboring under an att 
phrenitis is as violent 


be. He 


ht of rabies. 


as 
is not ferocious a 
He 


but he does it without design 


may k 


1: 


is in him no desire of mischiet 


own sake, no cruel cunning, no strat- 
horse is 


He 


recognizes the man he destroys. There 


agem and malice. A rabid 


conscious in every act and motion. 
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is in him an insane & round and round until from very « 
so with the yh t } e. > i ne e would stagger and fall. She 


*a3 
~Gal- 


unconsck 
and recog! 
method 
He kill 
“| c 
death. 
take my cl 
tunately | 


4 posit 


passed through | 


in their 

me. And wha j 
membrane grew ré 
was of the 

in fright! 

ency of 

ually dilated 
burst out of t 
which had been su 
quivered, swelled, 
respiration became 
gaspir Tl 
stiffened an 

ly forwa 


sound. 


sign of recogni 


smoothed the 


mane. I wiped, with a fragmer 


; — eee neol 
coat, torn in the struggle, the 
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which oozed from her nostril. I called her head a little, as if she would be 
her by name. My desire was granted. nearer me, looked once more with her 


1 moment Gulnare opened her eye lear eves into my face. breathed a lone 
in a moment Guinare opened her eyes. iear ecyé into my lace, breathed a long 
The redness of frenzy had passed out reath, straightened her shapely limbs, 
' , 
A i 


of them. She saw and recognize 1 me. and died. Anc 


1olding the head 
I spoke again. Her eye lighted a mo- * my dead mare in my lap, while the 
] 
i 


there, 


} 


ment with the old and intelligent look great warm tears fell one after another 


moved. Her nostril down my cheeks, I sat until the sun 
he strove to neigh. went down, the shadows darkened in 
Her love was_ the car, and night drew her mantle, col 

h. She moved ored like my grief, over the world.” 


TO-DAY 


A” real Thing of bloom and breat 

Pg I cannot love you while you stay 

Put on the dim, still charm of death, 
} 


Fade a phantom, float away, 
And let me call you Yesterday 


Let empty flower-dust at my feet 
Remind me of the buds you wear; 


Let the bird’s quiet show how sweet 
“he far-off singing made the air; 
And let your dew through frost look fa 


id 


its frown 
Then in the haunted grass I’ 
Half tearful in your withered 
And watch your lovely shadow 
Across To-morrow’s sunny fac¢ 
And vex her with your perfect 


So, real Thing of bloom 
I weary of you while yor 1 

Put on the dim, still charm of death, 
Fade to a phantom, float away, 


And let me call you Yesterday! 
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ck man 





= risoned 
houses, nayes l would 
+ Ai l I i‘ i li W 1i¢ 


church 


pers¢ 


manner 


what 


1es in the 





1 vic- 


an Ameri- 


i burglar 
» had been 


rentle- 


ment 


urning 


Barron 
cliscus- 
stion whether he and the 
lahama’ w picked up by 
abama's crew picked up Dy 
were properly prisoners of 
ccasion to be very 


Mi 


es him 
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Americat 


unsparing 


the people, 


verity 


irom 


narration would hay 


1 the utmost bitter 


Mr. 


used with sufficient cr 


witl 
Seward and 
so fatiguingly pursued; 
might have bec 

ously, however, Admiral 


. zr 
y, and 


lc 


the ne 


it 


aion 


mm 


c. 


wsp apers 


} } 
nad 


ne 


Obvi- 
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uments,’ along with the tr ies of the tri- _ the privilege of governing « 
umphant North; for the val 1e endur- into the bargain.” 
ance and self-sacrifice were equal on both Mr. Motley, 
sides, and the defeated party was vanquished 
because neither prid ol .or immor- 
tal hate can successft 
the inexorable law of Freedom at - tion of our present success and 
gress.” Am an democracy, in his vi 
Itis alike fatality which ha ught abou ore admirable as chief among tl 
the friendship of the Hungarians and th prog han as the prime agency of fur- 
Germans at last under the Austrian empi ther advance ; it is always with some deep- 
warmer homa t 


whit 
ious volumes 
before, 
) 


ple: 





